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Autobiographical Sketches. 
By ANNIE BESANT. 
———>——_ 


VI. 
IN December, 1867, I was married at St. Leonards, and after a 
brief trip to Paris and Southsea, we went to Cheltenham, where 
Mr. Besant had obtained a mastership. We lived at first in 
lodgings, and as I was very much alone, my love for reading had 
full swing. Quietly to myself I fretted intensely for my mother, 
and for the daily sympathy and comradeship that had made my 
life so fair. In a strange town, among strangers, with a number 
of ladies visiting me who talked only of servants and babies— 
troubles of which I knew nothing—who were profoundly un- 
interested in everything that had formed my previous life, in 
theology, in politics, in questions of social reform, and who 
looked on me as “strange” because I cared more for the great 
struggles outside than for the discussions of a housemaid’s young 
man, or the amount of “ butter when dripping would have done 
perfectly well, my dear,” used by the cook—under such circum- 
stances it will not seem marvellous that I felt somewhat forlorn. 
1 found refuge, however, in books, and energetically carried on 
my favorite studies; next, I thought I would try writing, and 
took up two very different lines of composition ; I wrote some 
short stories of a very flimsy type, and also a work of a much 
nore ambitious character, “The Lives of the Black Letter Saints.” 
For the sake of the unecclesiastically trained it may be well to 
mention that in the Calendar of the Church of England there 
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are a number of Saints’ Days; some of these are printed in red, 
and are Red Letter Days, for which services are appointed by the 
Church ; others are printed in black, and are Black Letter Days, 
and have no special services fixed for them. It seemed to me 
that it would be interesting to take each of these days and write 
a sketch of the life of the saint belonging to it, and accordingly 
I set to work to do so, and gathered various books of history and 
legend wherefrom to collect my “facts.” I don’t in the least 
know what became of that valuable book; I tried Macmillan’s 
with it, and it was sent on by them to someone who was pre- 
paring a series of church books for the young; later I had a 
letter from a Church brotherhood offering to publish it, if 1 
would give it as an “act of piety” to their order; its ultimate 
fate is to me unknown. 

The short stories were more fortunate. I sent the first to the 
Family Herald, and some weeks afterwards received a letter 
from which dropped a cheque as I opened it. Dear me! I have 
earned a good deal of money since by my pen, but never any 
that gave me the intense delight of that first thirty shillings. 
It was the first money I had ever earned, and the pride of the 
earning was added to the pride of authorship. In my childish 
delight and practical religion, I went down on my knees and 
thanked God for sending it to me, and I saw myself earning 
heaps of golden guineas, and becoming quite a support of the 
household. Besides, it was “my very own,” I thought, and a 
delightful sense of independence came over me. I had not then 
realised the beauty of the English law, and the dignified position 
in which it placed the married woman; I did not understand 
that all a married woman earned by law belonged to her owner, 
and that she could have nothing that belonged to her of right.! 
I did not want the money, I was only so glad to have something 
of my own to give, and it was rather a shock to learn that it was 
not really mine at all. 

From time to time after that, I earned a few pounds for stories 
in the same journal ; and the Family Herald, let me say, has one 
peculiarity which should render it beloved by poor authors ; it 





1 This odious law has now been altered, and a married woman is a person, not 
a chattel. 
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pays its contributor when it accepts the paper, whether it prints 
it immediately or not; thus my first story was not printed for 
some weeks after I received the cheque, and it was the same with 
all others accepted by the same journal. Encouraged by these 
small successes, I began writing a novel! It took a long time to 
do, but was at last finished, and sent off to the Family Herald, 
The poor thing came back, but with a kind note, telling me that 
it was too political for their pages, but that if I would write one 
of “ purely domestic interest,” and up to the same level, it would 
probably be accepted. But by that time I was in the full struggle 
of theological doubt,'and that novel of “purely domestic interest” 
never got itself written. 

I contributed further to the literature of my country a theo- 
logical pamphlet, of which I forget the exact title, but it dealt 
with the duty of fasting incumbent on all faithful Christians, and 
was very patristic in its tone. 

In January, 1869, my little son was born, and as I was very 
ill for some months before, and was far too much interested in the 
tiny creature afterwards, to devote myself to pen and paper, my 
literary career was checked for a while. The baby gave a new 
interest and a new pleasure to life, and as we could not afford a 
nurse I had plenty to do in looking after his small majesty. My 
energy in reading became less feverish when it was done by the 
side of the baby’s cradle, and the little one’s presence almost 
healed the abiding pain of my mother’s loss. 

I may pass very quickly over the next two years. In August, 
1870, a little sister was born to my son, and the recovery was 
slow and tedious, for my general health had been failing for 
some time. I was, among other things, fretting much about my 
mother, who was in sore trouble. A lawyer in whom she had 
had the most perfect confidence, betrayed it; for years she had 
paid all her large accounts through him, and she had placed her 
money in his hands. Suddenly he was discovered by his partners 
to have been behaving unfairly ; the crash came, and my mother 
found that all the money given by her for discharge of liabilities 
had vanished, while the accounts were unpaid, and that she was 
involved in debt to a very serious extent. The shock was a very 
terrible one to her, for she was too old to begin the world afresh. 
She sold off all she had, and used the money, as far as it would 
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go, to pay the debts she believed to have been long ago discharged, 
and she was thus left penniless after thinking she had made a 
little competence for her old age. Lord Hatherley’s influence 
obtained for my brother the post of under-secretary to the Society 
of Arts, and also some work from the Patent Office, and my 
mother went to live with him. But the dependence was intoler- 
able to her, though she never let anyone but myself know she 
suffered, and even I, until her last illness, never knew how great 
her suffering had been. The feeling of debt weighed on her, 
and broke her heart; all day long while my brother was at his 
office, through the bitter winter weather, she would sit without 
a fire, lighting it only a little before his home-coming, so that she 
might save all the expense she could; often and often she would 
go out about half-past twelve, saying that she was going out to 
lunch, and would walk about till late in the afternoon, so as to 
avoid the lunch-hour at home. I have always felt that the winter 
of 1870-71 killed her, though she lived on for three years longer ; 
it made her an old and broken woman, and crushed her brave 
spirit. How often I have thought since: “If only I had not left 
her! I should have seen she was suffering, and should have 
saved her.” One little chance help I gave her, on a brief visit to 
town. She was looking very ill, and I coaxed out of her that her 
back was always aching, and that she never had a moment free 
from pain. Luckily I had that morning received a letter con- 
taining £2 2s. from my liberal Family Herald editor, and as, 
glancing round the room, I saw there were only ordinary chairs, 
I disregarded all questions as to the legal ownership of the 
money, and marched out without saying a word, and bought for 
£1 15s. a nice cushiony chair, just like one she used to have at 
Harrow, and had it sent home to her. For a moment she was 
distressed, but I told her I had earned the money, and so she was 
satisfied. “Oh, the rest!” she said softly, once or twice during 
the evening. I have that chair still, and mean to keep it as long 
as I live. ' 

In the spring of 1871, both my children were taken ill with 
hooping-cough. The boy, Digby, vigorous and merry, fought 
his way through it with no danger, and with comparatively little 
suffering; Mabel, the baby, had been delicate since her birth ; 
‘theré had been’ some little difficulty in getting her to breathe 
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after she was born, and a slight tendency afterwards to lung- 
delicacy. She was very young for so trying a disease as hooping- 
cough, and after awhile bronchitis set in, and was followed by 
congestion of the lungs. For weeks she lay in hourly peril of 
death ; we arranged a screen round the fire like a tent, and kept 
it full of steam to ease the panting breath, and, there I sat all 
through those weary weeks with her on my lap, day and night. 
The doctor said that recovery was impossible, and that in one of 
the fits of coughing she must die ; the most distressing thing was 
that at last the giving of a drop or two of milk brought on the 
terrible convulsive choking, and it seemed cruel to torture the 
apparently dying child. At length, one morning when the doctor 
was there, he said that she could not last through the day ; I had 
sent for him hurriedly, for her body had swollen up rapidly, and 
I did not know what had happened ; the pleura of one lung had 
become perforated, and the air escaping into the cavity of the 
chest, had caused the swelling; while he was there, one of the 
fits of coughing came on, and it seemed as though it would be 
the last ; the doctor took a small bottle of chloroform out of his 
pocket, and putting a drop on a handkerchief, held it near the 
child’s face, till the drug soothed the convulsive struggle. “ It 
can’t do any harm at this stage,” he said, “and it checks the 
suffering.” He went away, saying that he would return in the 
afternoon, but he feared he would never see the child alive again. 
One of the kindest friends I had in my married life was that 
same doctor, Mr. Lauriston Winterbotham ; he was as good as he 
was clever, and like so many of his noble profession, he had the 
merits of discretion and of silence. 

That chance thought of his about the chloroform, verily, I 
believe, saved the child’s life. Whenever one of the convulsive 
fits was coming on I used it, and so not only prevented to a great 
extent the violence of the attacks, but also the profound exhaus- 
tion that followed them, when the baby would lie as though 
almost dead, a mere flicker of breath at the top of the throat 
shewing that she still lived. At last, though more than once we 
had thought her dead, a change took place for the better, and the 
child began slowly to mend. For years, however, that struggle 
for life left its traces on her, not only in serious lung-delicacy, 
but also in a form of pileptic fits. In her play she would 
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suddenly stop, and become fixed for about a minute, and then 
go on again as though nothing had occurred. On her mother a 
more permanent trace was left. 

Not unnaturally, when the child was out of danger, I collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion, and I lay in bed for a week. But an 
important change of mind dated from those silent weeks with a 
dying child on my knees. There had grown up in my mind a 
feeling of angry resentment against the God who had been for 
weeks, as I thought, torturing my helpless baby. For some 
months a stubborn antagonism to the Providence who ordained 
the sufferings of life had been steadily increasing in me, and this 
sullen challenge, “ Is God good ?” found voice in my heart during 
those silent nights and days. My mother’s sufferings, much 
personal unhappiness, had been intensifying the feeling, and as 
I watched my baby in its agony, and felt so helpless to relieve, 
more than once the indignant cry broke from my lips: “ How 
canst thou torture a baby so? What has she done that she should 
suffer so? Why dost thou not kill her at once, and let her be at 
peace ?” More than once I cried aloud : “ O God, take the child, 
but do not torment her.” All my personal belief in God, all my 
intense faith in his constant direction of affairs, all my habit of 
continual prayer and of realisation of his presence, were against 
me now. To me he was not an abstract idea, but a living reality, 
and all my mother-heart rose up in rebellion against this person 
in whom I believed, and whose individual finger I saw in my 
baby’s agony. 

At this time I met a clergyman—I do not give his name 
lest I should injure him—whose wider and more liberal views of 
Christianity exercised much influence over me during the months 
of struggle that followed. Mr. Besant had brought him to me 
while the child was at her worst, and I suppose something of the 
“Why is it ?” had, unconsciously to me, shown itself to his keen 
eyes. On the day after his visit, I received from him the follow- 
ing letter, in which unbeliever as well as believer may recognise 
the deep human sympathy and noble nature of the writer :— 


* April 21st, 1871, 
“*My pear Mrs. Brsant,—I am painfully conscious that I gave you 
but little help in your trouble yesterday. It is needless to say that it was 
not from want of sympathy. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say 
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that it was from excess of sympathy. I shrink intensely from meddling 
with the sorrow of anyone whom I feel to be of a sensitive nature. 
‘The heart hath its own bitterness, and the stranger meddleth not therewith.’ 
It is to me a positively fearful thought that I might awake such a reflec- 
tion as 
* And common was the common place, 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain.’ 


Conventional consolations, conventional verses out of the Bible, and con- 
ventional prayers are, it seems to me, an intolerable aggravation of 
suffering. And so I acted ona principle that I mentioned to your husband, 
that ‘there is no power so great as that of one human faith looking upon 
another human faith.’ The promises of God, the love of Christ for little 
children, and all that has been given to us of hope and comfort, are as 
deeply planted in your heart as in mine, and I did not care to quote them. 
But when I talk face to face with one who is in sore need of them, my 
faith in them suddenly becomes so vast and heart-stirring that I think I 
must help most by talking naturally, and letting the faith find its own 
way from soul to soul. Indeed I could not find words for it if I tried. 
And yet Iam compelled, as a messenger of the glad tidings of God, to 
solemnly assure you that all is well. We have no key to the ‘ Mystery of 
Pain,’ excepting the Cross of Christ. But there is another and a deeper 
solution in the hands of our Father. And it will be ours when we can 
understand it. There is—in the place to which we travel—some blessed 
explanation of your baby’s pain and your grief, which will fill with light 
the darkest heart. Now you must believe without having seen that is 
true faith. You must 


‘ Reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears.’ 


That you may have strength so to do is part of your share in the prayers 
of yours very faithfully, W. D——.” 


During the summer months I saw much of this clergyman, 
Mr. D and his wife. We grew into closer intimacy in con- 
sequence of the dangerous illness of their only child, a beautiful 
boy a few months old. I had gained quite a name in Cheltenham 
as a nurse—my praises having been sung by the doctor—and Mrs. 
D felt she could trust me even with her darling boy while 
she snatched a night’s sorely needed rest. My questionings were 
not shirked by Mr. D——, nor discouraged ; he was neither horri- 
fied nor sanctimoniously rebuking, but met them all with a wide 
comprehension inexpressibly soothing to one writhing in the first 
agony of real doubt. The thought of hell was torturing me; 
somehow out of the baby’s pain through those seemingly endless 
hours had grown a dim realisation of what hell might be, full of 
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the sufferings of the beloved, and my whole brain and heart 
revolted from the unutterable cruelty of a creating and destroying 
Jod. Mr. D—— lent me Maurice and Robertson, and strove to 
lead me into their wider hope for man, their more trustful faith 
in God. 

Everyone who has doubted after believing knows how, after 
the first admitted and recognised doubt, others rush in like a flood, 
and how doctrine after doctrine starts up in new and lurid light, 
looking so different in aspect from the fair faint outlines in which 
it had shone forth in the soft mists of faith. The presence of evil 
and pain in the world made by a “good God,” and the pain falling 
on the innocent, as on my seven months’ old babe ; the pain here 
reaching on into eternity unhealed ; these, while I yet believed, 
drove me desperate, and I believed and hated, instead of like 
the devils, “believed and trembled.” Next, I challenged the 
righteousness of the doctrine of the Atonement, and while | 
worshipped and clung to the suffering Christ, I hated the God 
who required the death-sacrifice at his hands. And so for months 
the turmoil went on, the struggle being all the more terrible for 
the very desperation with which I strove to cling to some planks 
of the wrecked ship of faith on the tossing sea of doubt. 

After Mr. D—— left Cheltenham, as he did in the early 
autumn of 1871, he still aided me in my mental struggles. He 
had advised me to read McLeod Campbell’s work on the Atone- 
ment, as one that would meet many of the difficulties that lay on 
the surface of the orthodox view, and in answer to a letter 
dealing with this really remarkable work, he wrote (Nov. 22, 
1871) : 

**(1) The two passages on pp. 25 and 108 you doubtless interpret quite 
rightly. In your third reference to pp. 117, 188, you forget one great 
principle—that God is impassive ; cannot suffer. Christ, qua God, did not 
suffer, but as Son of Mam and in his humanity. Still, it may be correctly 
stated that He felt to sin and sinners ‘as God eternally feels’—i.c., 
abhorrence of sin and love of the sinner. But to infer from that that the 


Father in his Godhead feels the sufferings which Christ experienced solely 
in humanity, and because incarnate, is, I think, wrong. 


** (2) I felt strongly inclined to blow you up for the last part of your 
letter. You assume, I think [quite gratuitously, that God condemns the 
major part of his children to objectless future suffering. You say that if 
he does not, he places a book in their hands which threatens what he does 
not mean to inflict. But how utterly this seems to me opposed to the 
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gospel of Christ. All Christ’s reference to eternal punishment may be 
resolved into reference to the Valley of Hinnom, by way of imagery ; with 
the exception of the Dives parable, where is distinctly inferred a moral 
amendment, beyond the grave. I speak of the unselfish desire of Dives 
to save his brothers. The more I see of the controversy the more baseless 
does the eternal punishment theory appear. It seems, then, to me, that 
instead of feeling aggrieved and shaken, you ought to feel encouraged 
and thankful that God is so much better than you were taught to believe 
him. You will have discovered by this time, in Maurice’s ‘ What is Reve- 
lation’ (I suppose you have the ‘ Sequel’ too?) that God’s truth is our 
truth, and his love is our love, only more perfect and full. There is no 
position more utterly defeated in modern philosophy and theology, than 
Dean Mansel’s attempt to show that God’s justice, love, etc., are different 
in kind from ours. Mill and Maurice, from totally alien points of view, 
have shown up the preposterous nature of the notion. 

** (3) A good deal of what you have thought is, I fancy, based on a 
strange forgetfulness of your former experience. If you have known Christ 
(whom to know is eternal life)—and that you have known him I am certain 
—can you really say that a few intellectual difficulties, nay, a few moral 
difficulties if you will, are able at once to obliterate the testimony of 
that higher state of being P 

** Why, the keynote of all my theology is that Christ is loveable because, 
and just because, he is the perfection of all that I know to be noble and 
generous, and loving, and tender, and true. If an angel from heaven 
brought me a gospel which contained doctrines that would ‘not stand the 
test of such perfect loveableness—doctrines hard, or cruel, or unjust—I 
should reject him and his trumpery gospel with scorn, knowing that 
neither could be Christ’s. 

‘Know Christ and judge religions by him; don’t judge him by 
religions, and then complain because you find yourself looking at him 
through a blood-colored glass. . . . . 

‘*T am saturating myself with Maurice, who is the antidote given by 
God to this age against all dreary doubtings and temptings of the devil to 
despair.” 


On these lines weary strife went on for months, until at last brain 
and health gave way completely, and for weeks I lay prostrate and 
helpless, in terrible ceaseless head-pain, unable to find relief in 
sleep. The doctor tried every form of relief in vain ; he covered 
my head with ice, he gave me opium—which only drove me mad 
—he used every means his skill could dictate to remove the pain, 
but all failed. At last he gave up the attempt to cure physically, 
and tried mental diversion ; he brought me up books on anatomy 
and persuaded me to study them; I have still an analysis made 
by me at that time of Luther Holden’s “ Human Osteology.” He 
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was wise enough to see that if I were to be brought back to 
reasonable life, it could only be by diverting thought from the 
currents in which it had been running to a dangerous extent. 

No one who has not felt it knows the fearful agony caused by 
doubt to the earnestly religious mind. There is in this life no 
other pain so horrible. The doubt seems to shipwreck every- 
thing, to destroy the one steady gleam of happiness “on the 
other side” that no earthly storm could obscure ; to make all life 
gloomy with a horror of despair, a darkness that may verily be 
felt. Fools talk of Atheism as the outcome of foul: life and 
vicious thought. They, in their shallow heartlessness, their 
brainless stupidity, cannot even dimly imagine the anguish of 
the mere penumbra of the eclipse of faith, much less the horror 
of that great darkness in which the orphaned soul cries out into 
the infinite emptiness : “ Is it a Devil who has made this world ? 
Are we the sentient toys of an Almighty Power, who sports with 
our agony, and whose peals of awful mocking laughter echo the 
wailings of our despair ?” 


(To be continued.) 








Socialism. 


> 


I HAVE been requested to criticise, from the Socialist point of 
view, the articles whieh Mr. Bradlaugh has recently contributed 
to this magazine. Now to break alance with Mr. Bradlaugh must 
always be a hazardous task, and the attempt can only be justified 
by confidence in the excellence of one’s cause; but since I, as a 
Socialist, do feel this confidence in the cause of Socialism, and 
since Mr. Bradlaugh has referred tome by name in his attack on our 
principles, I cannot refuse to accept the challenge and to champion 
the cause which he attacks, even on the enemy’s ground. I must 
begin by expressing my extreme regret that he should ever have 
adopted his present attitude of antagonism, and my sincere hope 
that this antagonism will not be permanent. That Mr. Bradlaugh, who 
has long been honorably known as the foremost advocate of the 
rights of a minority against the well nigh invincible bigotry and 
prejudice of the vast majority of his countrymen, should attempt 
to daunt the band of thinkers and workers who have taken up the 
defence of the rights of the producers of wealth against the 
arrogant claims of the privileged class which consumes without 
producing, and that he should do this by marshalling the figures 
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which prove that our opponents are numerous and our enterprise 
correspondingly difficult, this is in our eyes a deplorable thing 
indeed. ‘“ What a falling off was there,” we may well exclaim 
when we contemplate his present position. 


But since he insists on throwing down the gauntlet to Socialists 
all and sundry, it is not for us to decline to pick it up. Andasa 
sort of preliminary shake-hands before the encounter, let me 
repeat the remark of aclergyman, himself a complete ignoramus 
on the subject of Socialism, who has been prejudiced against even 
examining into its merits by the mere fact of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
opposition. Dismissing the subject as beneath his contempt, he 
unwarily let slip the words: “If there were anything in it, Mr. 
Bradlaugh would have been sure to take it up.” It seems to me 
that these words are no small tribute, coming from his natural 
enemies the clergy, to the general belief in the honesty of his 
parpose, the power of his intellect, and the courage with which he 
has always maintained his opinions. 


With Mr. Bradlaugh’s two first articles I have very little 
reason to disagree. For they deal almost exclusively with various 
Utopian Socialistic schemes, wherein bands of high-minded co- 
operative enthusiasts have attempted, with more or less—and 
generally less—success, to enable small communities, planted on 
principles of Socialism, to struggle for a season against the fatal 
environment of a stifling atmosphere of cut-throat competition. 
Obviously, the comparative success or complete failure of these 
interesting little experiments in what may be called the dilettante 
hot-house cultivation of Socialism on unnatural forcing-beds, and 
in abnormal conditions of growth, have no bearing whatever upon 
the question at issue between us, which is the historical develop- 
ment in due time of the hardy plant of organised international 
Socialism. For it is the main contention of the disciples of Karl 
Marx that the relentless evolution of economical force is im- 
placable in its purpose and unalterable in its march, by any 
schemes or dreams of an idyllic Utopia, that the progress of com- 
petition itself has only paved the way for Socialism, and that the 
tendency of the times towards the displacement of individual 
by collective effort, which has been working unrecognised beneath 
the surface of society for centuries, has at last become completely 
manifest to all. The “company ” is already the dominant factor in 
every department of the commercial and industrial world, while 
the individual is relegated to a position of considerably less im- 
portance than any single cog which plays its part in the mighty 
revolutions of the whirling wheels of our modern machinery. 
What scope for individuality is left to the farm-laborer who plods 
wearily at the plough-tail all day long? What opportunities for 
intellectual development are provided for the capitalist’s toiling 
drudge, at his perpetual round of the wearisome work of creating 
the wealth which others enjoy ? The voice of the factory wage- 
slave from out the ceaseless din and the choking atmosphere of 
his crowded workshop returns a derisive reply to all such queries. 
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sk Mr. Fawcett himself, the champion of individualism, if any 
such opportunities exist ; he has embodied the most distinct of 
negatives in his latest book. With very few exceptions, the 
command of capital is absolutely necessary to preserve the indi- 
vidual from being crushed beneath the millstone of routine. 
Even the successful quack—that type of all that is basest in 
modern society—cannot commence his swindling career without 
the command of borrowed capital wherewith to advertise his 
quackeries. But it is useless to dwell upon a point which has 
already been conceded by the enemy. It is denied by none that 
the great forces of society are wielded at will by companies of 
capitalists, with a view, not to the well-being of the: workers, but 
to the accumulation of “ profit’ for themselves. The railways are 
a typical instance. Porters and fointsmen may be exploited to 
the uttermost, but so long as the shareholders can safely draw the 
resulting dividend their conscience sleeps. That the dividend 
rightly belongs to those who have produced it by their labor— 
this is a heresy which does not raise its head at the directors’ 
annual dinner, and remains entirely unreferred to in the 
treasurer’s report. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has especially directed his attack upon two of 
the publications of the Democratic Federation to which my name, 
among others, is appended. I have not the slightest wish to shirk 
the responsibility for either of these documents, and I will pro- 
ceed to examine the points attacked, though, as they cannot fairly 
be dealt with piece-meal, I would strongly urge the readers of 
this magazine to study the originals themselves. They are en- 
titled “ A Summary of the Principles of Socialism,” and “ Social- 
ism made Plain,” the last being merely a manifesto, and not an 
elaborate exposition or a reasoned proof. From the first of these 
Mr. Bradlaugh quotes, and denounces as mischievous in its im- 
plication, the statement that “gunpowder helped to sweep away 
feudalism, while far stronger explosives are arrayed against 
capitalism.” I am glad to endorse his strong condemnation of 
“the criminal madness” of those who would encourage the use 
in England of those weapons which the oppressed have been 
driven to employ in Russia. The Democratic Federation deplores, 
as much as he can do, the fruitless attempts of anarchists to 
terrify society into taking the right turn by means of the spas- 
modic explosion of dynamite in its path; but our opposition to 
the anarchists is sufficiently emphasised by the succeeding 
sentence, which he forbore to quote : “To avoid alike the crush- 
ing anarchy of to-day, and the fierce anarchy of to-morrow, we 
strive to help forward the workers to the control of the State, as 
the only means whereby such hideous trouble can be avoided, 
and production and exchange can be organised for the benefit of 
the country at large.” And the context proceeds directly with 
the advocacy of universal suffrage as the only way in which a 
peaceable issue is possible for the possessing classes. 


It is somewhat amusing to note that, except in asingle sen- 
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tence, Mr. Bradlaugh keeps clear of the question of surplus-value 
altogether, although it is the key-stone of the Socialist argu- 
ment. The fact that “the iron law of wages” acting through the 
competition of the labor-market, always tends to reduce the 
reward of the work of the ordinary unskilled laborer to what 
will suffice for his family’s bare subsistence, however great may 
be the value of his work, this it is, which is the final condem- 
nation of the competitive system. For it follows from this that 
the working classes give back to the idle and employing classes 
the full value of their day’s work in its first few hours, while for 
the remainder of the day they continue to create wealth, not 
for themselves, but for others to enjoy. And this remains true, 
as I have recently shown in the columns of the Echo, 

‘*even though particular employers of labor fail to secure any of the 
spoil for themselves, and consequently are reduced to bankruptcy. For 
the name of the non-producing classes is legion, and every one of them 
takes his tithe of the wealth which the workers produce. The share of the 
actual employer may be little or nothing, but none the less does the lender 
of capital secure interest on his loan, the broker exact his brokerage, the 
lawyer make off with his fee, the middleman of every description pocket 
his profit, and the landlord make sure of his rent. Nor does even this 
exhaust the list of people who fatten upon the wealth which others pro- 
duce. For besides the profit which is cleared by the middlemen on every 
transaction, and besides the rent that goes to the landlord of the concern, 
we have also to reckon up the rents that go to the various landlords of the 
different middlemen themselves, and finally the rate that is paid away to 
support the paupers who have been thrown out of work by the introduc- 
tion of the last machine. All these numerous persons, whether willing or 
unwilling to work productively, are ultimately supplied with food and 
clothing, luxuries and necessaries, by those who do actually so work.” 

Mr. Bradlaugh complains that in our statement of the theory 
of surplus-value, which is merely a necessary deduction from the 
theory of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and all the noted econo- 
mists, that labor is the measure of value, we do not condescend to 
statistics, and give no proof that the amount of necessary daily 
labor for each individual is one hour, two hours, or three. But 
he must know very well that the exact amount cannot be precisely 
determined, simply because it is constantly diminishing with 
every fresh improvement in machinery, and is certain to diminish 
much more in the near future. The displacement of steam by 
electricity will diminish it largely, though under the present 
system it will, as J. S. Mill says, fail to lighten the day’s toil of a 
single laborer, and will only dislocate the present organisation of 
numerous industries, throw numberless workmen into the work- 
house, ruin many employers, and present “the possibility of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice” to a few favored 
individuals of the privileged class. Since Mr. Bradlaugh “takes 
leave to doubt” the statement that less than 14 hours’ work per 
day might enable all to live in comfort, and since he will be 
naturally indisposed to give credence to a Socialist like Karl 
Marx, I will refer him to Mr. William Hoyle, who, in an un- 
guarded moment, being carried away by his zeal for temperance, 
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and forgetting that his figures may be used to furnish forth the 
armory of Socialism, makes precisely the same statement as the 
result of his deliberate calculations. But such is the strength of 
our position, that the miscalculation of one or two hours does 
nothing to weaken the force of the argument. Suppose, for an 
instant, what Mr. Bradlaugh will hardly dare to deny, that five 
hours’ work is the necessary amount to keep all in comfort. The 
question then arises why a certain large number of people should 
be compelled to work for ten hours in order to exempt another 
large number from doing any work at all. The only answer to 
this is that the latter set of persons are in possession of the means 
of production, and that the rights of property demand that they 
should remain undisturbed. In reply to this we distinctly de- 
clare that such rights of property are merely wrongs, and are 
entirely incompatible with the laborer’s true rights of property in 
the fruits of his own toil, since the claim to be allowed by society 
to live in absolute idleness at the expense of the workers, by 
consuming what they produce without doing anything in return 
for the boon, can only be characterised as an outrage upon equity 
and common sense. I have heard that Mr. Bradlaugh himself 
once declared that he intended to maintain the rights of those 
who labor as against those who “leech.” Alas, the leeches more 
and more abound in spite of his declamation, and when Socialists 
suggest the application of the pinch of salt which will put an end 
to their powers of suction and compel them to disgorge their 
stolen goods, Mr. Bradlaugh’s hands are held up in holy horror, 
and we learn with astonishment and regret that the divine right 
of property in other people’s labor is as great a fetish in his eyes 
as was ever to others in olden times either the divine right of 
kings, or that divine right of priests which he has helped to 
destroy. 


With respect to the attitude of Socialists on this question of 
private property, Mr. Bradlaugh has a theory of his own. He 
asserts that Socialism necessarily involves its absolute denial, and 
tries to pose us by asking how we are going to get on without it 
in the ordinary business of life. Now although I look forward 
confidently to some future period when the idea of brotherhood 
will be realised by the whole human race even more strongly than 
it is at present by the family, yet the immediate aim of Socialism 
is not the abolition of private property, but its establishment, by 
means of the emancipation of labor, upon the only sound basis. 
It is private capital which we attack, the power to hire laborers 
at starvation wages, and not the independent enjoyment of the 
fruits of labor by the individual who produces them. Conse- 
quently Mr. Bradlaugh’s manifold questions are manifestly irrele- 
vant to the issue, and fall purposeless to the ground. It is to be 
regretted that in his study of our manifesto, “ Socialism made 
Plain,” he neglected to pay any attention to an important para- 
graph on private property, which might have set his mind at rest 
on that point. I will give the words: “Do any say we attack 
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private property ?”—Mr. Bradlaugh, to wit—“ We deny it. We 
attack only that private property for a few thousand loiterers and 
slave-drivers, which renders all property in the fruits of their own 
labor impossible for millions. We challenge that private property 
which renders poverty at once a necessity and a crime.” This 
single short quotation might have spared Mr. Bradlaugh the waste 
of a considerable amount of time, ink, and paper, which he has 
unnecessarily devoted to the explanation of the difficulties of 
regulating newspapers, theatres, trades, travelling, and many other 
items, without a mental and mora! revolution as sudden as it 
would be complete. Such a revolution is already growing apace 
in our midst, but it is by no means a necessary factor in the 
process of securing to the laborer the fruits of his toil. 


I refuse to be frightened by the menacing array of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s small army of statistics, intended to prove that the 
owners of property are more numerous than they seem. A large 
number even of these owners will have greatly more to gain than 
to lose by a revolution which would put an end to their “in- 
terest” in the National Debt, and ensure to them the full reward 
of their labor. For instance, Mr. Bradlaugh announces that the 
portion of the National Debt held by Friendly Societies is 
£7,587,218, and that this sum is the property of at least 2,309,225 
members in the United Kingdom. Consequently, the share of 
each individual is on the average little more than three guineas, 
and the dividend which annually accrues to each of these pro- 
pertied persons is slightly over two shillings. It does not re- 
quire a very high standard of intelligence to enable a man to 
perceive that Socialists, who intend to deprive him of these two 
shillings, and at the same time to secure to him the full value of 
his work, are proposing, not to diminish his income, but on the 
contrary, to raise it in a very large degree. So much for the 
statistical ninepins which Mr. Bradlaugh contentedly exhibits as 
an army of defence against the Socialists’ assault. Not that I 
mean to assert that all his figures prove equally flimsy under 
examination. Iam well aware that the organised opposition to 
our organised attack will be bitter and strong. But what then ? 
We fight for the principle of justice in a great international cause, 
and if we fall there will be others to succeed us. We believe 
that the right will at last prevail, and we rejoice to give practical 
testimony to the truth that there is a higher motive power among 
men than the desire of individual advantage. 


I cannot do better than conclude with a quotation from the 
“Summary of the Principles of Socialism”: “There are many 
difficulties and dangers, the power of wealth is great, the un- 
scrupulousness of property knows no bounds. We are well aware 
of this : we see and do not shrink from the inevitable struggle. 
But the numbers over against us, the hosts who may be bribed to 
fight for their oppressors, even to their own hurt—there are 
thousands, perhaps millions of such men? There are. We know 
that too. But in a cause like ours we refuse to recognise difficul- 
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ties; with such misery around us we cannot stop to calculate 
forces ; with such a future before us we will never count heads.” 
J. L. JOYNES. 
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V. 
ALL the cases of flowers in their relations to insects that have 
been examined hitherto, have been taken from the class of that 
great sub-kingdom of flowering plants which is usually regarded as 
the lower of the two. Every instance that has been studied is of 
the class Monocotyledones. Now we turn to the class known as 
Dicotyledones. The long name is given because the plants arti- 
ficially grouped together under that name have in the embryo 
within their seeds two cotyledons or embryo-leaves. Correlated 
with this peculiarity of structure are leaves that are net-veined, 
not parallel-veined, and flowers whose sepals, petals, stamens are 
generally in twos or fives, or some multiple of two or five. 
Still pursuing the plan of subdividing the groups of plants— 
a plan so useful if we always bear in mind that it is man’s plan, 
not Nature’s—our botanists make out two divisions of the Dicoty- 
ledones. Of these the lower is the Gymnospermee, the higher, 
the Angiospermez. yupvos (gumnos) = naked. ozeppa (sperma) = 
a seed. The Gymnosperms, such as the pines and firs, have seeds 
that are not shut up within seed-cases or ovaries. A cone of a 
fir or a pine, if shaken, lets fall numbers of brown, winged seeds. 
This division includes only two orders, the Cycadaceze and the 
Conifere. The Cycads are tropical plants, only known to the 
English stay-at-home by certain trees that are met with in our 
green-houses. In the Crystal Palace many are to be seen labelled 
Cycas or Zamia. 
The Coniferz or cone-bearers are very rare, although not wholly 
absent in the tropics. They haunt especially the cold regions. 
33 genera and some 300 species are known. In this country we 


have three indigenous trees that are coniferous. (1) The Scotch * 


fir, really a pine (Pinus sylvestris). This familiar red-brown, 
resinous tree, with the large conical cones, extends as far south as 
Borneo, as far north as the Arctic Circle. (2) The juniper. A 
shrub rarely rising to a greater height than 5 feet, with flaky, 
fibrous bark, crowded leaves, short, fleshy, blue-black cones. (3) 
The yew, whose height in England is from 15 to 50 feet, in India 
often twice as lofty. This March-flowering conifer is best known 
by its red, fleshy “berry.” The “berry” is in reality a fleshy 
disk, within which lies the olive-green seed. 

Other members of the order are known as cultivated plants in 
our gardens, but are not “native here and to the manner born.” 
Cypresses, deodoras, thujas, are cases in point. The reader who 
has grasped that which was said in the earlier articles on the 
structure and functions of plants generally will see at once thi 
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the conifers are anemophilous, or dependent on the aid of the 
wind for fertilisation. From the spiked, yellow catkins of male 
or stamen flowers of the Scotch fir, a quarter of an inch long, the 
globose catkins of the juniper, and the small one with its single 
stamen of the yew, quantities of pollen are constantly ejected in 
the months of early spring ; and some of this must be carried by 
the winds—that, as we are only too painfully aware, abound at that 


doubtful season of the year—to the cones, where the seeds lie only 
half hidden. 


Angiosperms, the higher and larger division of the Dicotyle- 
dones, take their classificaiion-name from ayy.os (aggios) =a vessel, 
and omepya(sperma)=a seed. Their seeds are enclosed within the 
ovaries, or seed-cases, that are the lowest swollen paris of the 
gyncecium or female organ of the flower. 


This division is a much larger one than its fellow, the Gymnos- 
perme. So many are the plants comprised under it that we cannot 
at once grovp them in orders withoat first marking off four sub- 
classes. These, with theic long names, Incomplete, Corolliflor, 
Calycifloree, Thalamiflore, are distinguished from each other by the 
way in which their petals, or the leaves of the corolla, are grouped 
in respect to one another and to the other organs of the flower. 
Thus the sub-class Incompletz have no petals at all. Its members 
have flowers that are incomplete. One whorl, the corolla, is al ways 
wanting. Only three at most—calyx, andrecium, gynecivm— 
are present, and in some cases only two, as the calyx has in these 
instances followed the example of the corolla, and vanished. Thus 
are left only the stamen and carpel whorls. But these are all that 
are absolviely essential to the reproduction of the flower. 

As the Incomplete are destitute of the colored petals that are 
the eye-attraction to insects, we might expect that they would not 
as a sub-class be dependent upon insects for the transference of 
pollen. Birches, willows, mistletoes, elms, the beet, the nettle, 
the dock, are not rames that conjure up ideas of color or of sweet 
scent. Again, when we remeber thata large part of the plants 
ranged under the Incompleve are members of the natural order 
Amentacez, we shall be reminded by that name thai anemophilisin 
is the rule in this group. For the Amentacexe are the catkin 
order (amentum =a catkin), and catkins or cats’ tails, as the 
children call them, are the long yellow spikes of stamen 
flowers that you will see on the oak and beech in April 
and May and on the hazel a month earlier. Clouds of 
pollen are constantly emitted from these caikin flowers; the 
catkins themselves are peadulous, easily stirred by the lightest 
breath of wind; the leaves do not, as a rule, appear until 
after the flowers and therefore do not interfere either with 
the carrying away or with the deposit of the fertilising dust ; the 
projecting stigmas of the female flowers are admirably placed and 
constructed for the catching and for the retention of stray pollen- 
grains ; in a word, you have in the Amentacez the most complete 
set of arrangements for cross-fertilisation via the wind. 
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The order that is thus named after its male inflorescence com- 
prises four sub-orders, each of which, so uncertain is our whole 
system of classification-nomenclature, is by many botanists 
regarded as ranking itself as an order. These are the Myricacee, 
including only one plant, the Sweet Gale or Bog myrtle (Myrica 
Gale), a fragrant shrub of bog and moorland, greatly in vogue as a 
“herb” among country folk; the Betulacez, including two genera, 
Betula or the birch, and Alnus or the alder ; the Salicacez, whose 
genera are only two (Salix, the willow, Populus, the poplar), but 
whose species are nearly a hundred times that number ; and 
Cupuliferz, the cupule or cup bearing order. This last has its 
name from the “cup” of bracts more or less hardened in which 
rests the seed. In the oak (Quercus) this cup is of several hard 
scales that overlap one the other; in the beech (Fagus) it isa 
leathery assemblage of four conjoined scales; in the hazel 
(Corylus) it forms the husk, and in the hornbeam (Carpinus) the 
green, woody, strongly-nerved fruit with its single seed is enclosed 
by a single, leafy little bract. 

Of the twelve other orders of the sub-class Incomplete, that 
are met with in Great Britain, only one or two call for comment 
here. The order Thymelacez has in this country only one genus 
(Daphne). This, known as the spurge laurel (D. Lawreola) or the 
Mezereum (D. Mezerewm), dwells only in England, and is a habitant 
of copses and woods. Its flowers are very fragrant and the calyx 
is as beautifully colored as many a corolla. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that this order is entomophilous. 


In the Aristolochiaceze the entomophilism is still more certain. 
Asarabacca (Asarum) and Aristolochia (Birthwort) are the two 
genera of the five that are known as members of this order that 
are to be found in England. The former uglily-named plant is a 
perennial herb with rather large, dark green leaves ; its flowers are 
solitary and of a lurid purple hue. In the month of May 
Asarabacca is visited by inscets. 

Birthwort is still more interesting. It flowers later in the 
year than its companion genus, for June to September is its time. 
Its flowers appear in a cluster of from four to eight. They are 
yellow in color. The calyx is long and tubular. It is inflated 
below, and the expanded portion is succeeded by a contracted 
part immediately above. A narrow opening still higher up the 
flower admits small flies. These can pass down within the flower 
easily enough. True, the interior is lined with hairs; but the 
hairs all point downwards, and allow the intruder to make its 
way down to the lower part of the calyx-tube. But they forbid 
the return of the insect. He is a prisoner. By and bye the 
gynecium ripens ; for Aristolochia is one of those rare plants in 
which the gynecium is ripe before the pollen of the same flower 
isready. If the fly has been a visitor to another Birthwort ere 
the one in which he now is, he may have carried thence pollen, 
and this is now placed upon the stout, short, six-lobed stigma. 
Cross-fertilisation has taken place. After this, the stigma be- 
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comes no longer capable of fertilisation. Then the six anthers 
of the flower grow ripe, and cover the imprisoned insect with 
their discharged pollen. Now also, the hairs shrivel and the 
prisoner can escape. He carries with him pollen that may be 
deposited on the stigma of the next Birthwort visited by him. 

Only one more order remains for consideration amongst our 
Incompletz ; this is the order that is regarded by many botanists 
as the most highly organised of all those ranked in this sub-class, 
the Polygonacez. The order takes its name from the many knots 
or swellings to be seen on its stem. odAvs (polus) = many, yovv 
(gonu) = knee. In England, only one-eleventh of the thirty-three 
genera of Polygonacee are known. These three are Polygonum 
(knotgrass, bistort), Persicaria, (black bindweed), Rumex (dock, 
sorrel), Oxyria (mountain sorrel). How important relatively to 
other Incompletz is this order in relation to insects, will be 
understood, if it is stated, that of the pages devoted to the Incom- 
plete in the late Hermann Miiller’s “ Die Befriichtung der Blumen 
durch Insekten ” (The fertilisation of flowers by insects), one-half 
are occupied by an account of the Polygonacee. 

Oxyria and Rumex are wind-fertilised, although they are at 
times visited by insects. And here it may be well to point out 
that insects do occasionally pay visits to flowers withcut neces- 
sarily benefiting the plants by way of helping their fertilisation. 
The insects find the pollen of value as food, or as yielding 
materials for such structures as the comb of the bee. It is certain 
that the heavily-pollened flowers of the Conifers (cone-bearers), 
and of the Amentacez (catkin-plants), are visited for the sake of 
the pollen they afford, whilst as the female flowers are in no 
sense attractive, since they are without color, odor, or honey, the 
insect never frequents them. 

The genus Polygonum is of interest, as its twelve English 
species differ one from another in respect to their methods of 
fertilisation. Knot-grass (Polygonum aviculare) is anemophilous. 
It has tiny flowers, from , 5th to ith of an inch in diameter, 
generally white, or at best pink, in color. It has no honey-glands 
that might attract the insects that flit over the waste places where, 
from May to October, its inconspicuous, odorless flowers are open. 
On the other hand, some other species have larger flowers, more 
color, and honey. Bistort or snake-root (P. bistorta) has much 
larger and more attractive leaves ; its flowers are larger and always 
pink or red, and its anthers ripen, discharge their pollen, and 
decay before the stigmas are ready. So also buck-wheat 
(P. fagopyrum), beloved of so many animals, is not neglected 
by the insects. It is entomophilous. It grows as high as 2 feet 
6 inches, and its arrow-shaped leaves and purplish flowers are a 
good guide to the honey that is secreted by certain glands within 
the flower. 


On the whole, however, the sub-class, Incomplete, is one not 
very closely related to insect life. But the other three divisions 
of Angiospermez, the Corolliflorse, the Calyciflore, the Thalami- 
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flore are groups in which we shall encounter scarcely any 
anemophilous plants. Let me explain the meaning of each of 
these names. We use the word Corolliflorz for all orders whose 
members have the petals of the corolla united to one another, 
and not attached to the calyx. The dead nettle and the primrose 
are examples. We use the word Calyciflore for all orders whose 
members have the petals attached to the calyx, whether the petals 
themselves are joined to each other or not. Roses and fuchsias 
are examples. We use the word Thalamiflorze for all orders 
whose members have the petals free one from another, and free 
also from the sepals. The chickweed and the buttercup are 
examples. 

The Corolliflore, whose petals are united, and are also not 
attached to the calyx, will engage our attention next, and as they 
include such plants as the periwinkle, sage, cowslip, foxglove, 
nightshade, bindweed, forget-me-not, and heath, it is clear that 
there will be much to study in their relations to the insect world. 

EDWARD AVELING, D.Sc. 


(To be continued.) 


Alexander Kourbanoft; or, on Foot 
through Siberia. 





(Continued from page 290.) 
Il. 


AFTER passing sentence the Government did not delay long in 
removing me from Odessa. A day or two of waiting—I was 
hardly conscious whether the time was long or short; I felt a 
stupid indifference to all that might now befall me; I had 
nothing more to risk, nothing more to hope for, nothing more to 
gain or lose, I had only to endure—but it was only a day or 
two, and then I was sent, with forty-four other political prisoners, 
to Moscow. Poor fellows! they were all under sentence like 
myself, but just then I felt no sympathy with them. I was too 
much stunned by the completeness of my own fall to care from 
what heights or to what depths others had fallen. 

“As we entered Moscow—‘dear mother Moscow !’—in the 
bright May-day sunshine, my stupor seemed to vanish and my 
mind was torn with a passion of emotion. The dazzling white- 
ness of the palaces, the gleaming brilliancy of the gilded church 
domes, the shining glitter of the Moskva winding its way merrily 
through the city, seemed to madden me by their air of wealth, 
sanctity, and freedom. These palaces sheltered my oppressors 
free, and mocked at me passing in bonds under the shadow of 
their walls. The ceaseless harsh clangor of the bells rang a 
triumph over me, whom the priests dwelling in those golden- 
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domed churches had divorced. Oh! if I were but free like the 
river, it would be my turn then! Free! free like the river! free 
to revenge! And as we passed into our Moscow prison the 
thought of escape once more entered my mind, and for that I have 
lived and endured. 

“ Well, Fraulein, we waited in Moscow until enough prisoners 
had been sent in from the different Russian districts to make up 
a transport to Siberia. We did not have to wait long, and on the 
27th of May we started. A few years ago all the prisoners exiled 
to Siberia had to make the entire journey on foot, and were 
herded in wooden barracks erected at distances of from twelve to 
sixteen miles along the road. But as the journey from Moscow 
to Siberia is rather long, it took many months to accomplish, and 
hundreds of prisoners died on the road from starvation or ex- 
haustion. We were packed in special trains, and went by rail to 
Nijni-Novgorod, a distance of about 300 miles. Thence we were 
conveyed in a convict steamer down the Volga and up the Kaama 
to Perm, another 900 miles. Here we waited two weeks while 
arrangements for our further conveyance were made. ‘These 
finished, we were sent in covered carts 300 miles over the Urals 
to Ekaterinburg, and thence a further drive of 200 miles brought 
us to the central prison at Tiumen, the first town of Western 
Siberia. This part of the journey took many days, and now I had 
my first personal experience of those Eddapps, or wooden barracks, 
of which I was speaking just now. Fraulein, the horrible, filthy 
condition of these sheds is beyond description; they are only 
built just to give a batch of sentenced prisoners a night’s prison 
while on their way to the place of sentence. The prisoners them- 
selves have to sleep on the floor, which is usually nothing more 
than the ground itself. During this time we were given each 
morning a small sum of money, and with it we purchased our 
food from the peasanis who came flocking round the Eddapps at 
night. You may well imagine, Friulein, that the allowance made 
us by the Russian government dia not include luxuries—indeed 
with it we could not buy enough black bread, the cheapest food 
we could purchase, to keep us from the gnawing pangs of hunger. 


“We stayed at Tiumen a fortnight, and then were sent thence 
to Tomsk, where we had another fourteen days’ halt; the journey 
of 750 miles from Tiumen occupied several weeks. From Tomsk 
we went another 300 miles in the covered carts to Krasnojarsk, 
and here we waited eight days. At the expiration of that time 
we once more mounted into the carts, and journeyed by Nij- 
Udinsk to Irkutsk, a distance of 850 miles, which we covered in 
about a month. 

“How wearisome was this seemingly endless journey. 
Travelling all day, and at night cooped up in prisons, which 
were for the most part entirely innocent of windows or other 
ventilation than that afforded by bad building, and whose walls 
were saturated with moisture and covered with dirt and vermin, 
I for the moment succumbed beneath the fatigues of the journey 
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and ill-treatment of my guardians. At Irkutsk I fell ill of fever. 
It was now late in November; we had been travelling by rail, 
by boat, by cart ; ever moving, moving, moving, for the last six 
months, with two so-called “rest days” in each week, when we 
were not in the train or boat. And the cold, Fraulein, the bitter 
cold! Only those who have experienced it can tell the rigors of 
a Siberian winter. I had never been ill before; but even the 
strongest cannot face exposure in such bitter climate, with insuf- 
ficient food, with impunity, without counting the fatigues of so 
lengthy a journey, and the ever present chafing, galling sense of 
bondage. I was too ill to be taken any further then, and was left 
at the prison hospital to live or die as best I could, for no one 
cared what became of the poor, unknown prisoner. 


“At the end of February I was pronounced sufficiently re- 
covered to be sent on to Kara, and once more I resumed my 
journey, which was henceforth attended by such fatigues and ill 
usage as cast all that I had previously undergone in the shade. 
All the prisoners sent to the eastern part of Siberia are sent to 
Irkutsk, and from there the Governor sends them off in batches 
— political and criminal mixed together indiscriminately — to 
their different destinations. Irkutsk is the last place to which 
prisoners are taken by conveyance, thenceforward their journey 
has to be completed on foot. Here, too, our guard of Russian 
soldiery was exchanged for one composed of wild and barbarous 
Cossacks, who, when not drinking and gambling, maltreated the 
prisoners under their guard. At the end of February, then, we 
left Irkutsk in the bitterest cold. We were 420 in all, 300 pri- 
soners and 120 Cossacks. Four abreast, we toiled painfully 
through the deep snow fields, till we came to the Baikal Sea, 
whose thickly frozen surface afforded us a road to the other side. 
The Baikal Sea, or Lake Baikal, is 400 miles long, and varies 
from 20 to 70 in breadth. We crossed this and then went 
on, always on foot, through Werchne Udinsk, over the mountains 
to Chita, and thence to Nertchinsk, at the east of which lies the 
gold mine Kara. 


“Ah! Fraulein, I can hardly command myself sufficiently to 
speak of the horrors of this journey on foot from Irkutsk to 
Nertchinsk, a distance of 540 miles, and lasting through two 
months. We, ill-fed, ill-clothed, many weak with illness, were 
driven across the deep snow fields by the well-fed, warmly-clad 
Cossacks, who spared neither lash nor oath in their desire to 
hurry any faltering feet. I have seen men drop in the snow from 
sheer weakness and exhaustion. Any such were roughly cast upon 
a rude sort of litter, carried to the next Eddapp, and left there to 
live or die; most probably to die, but who cared? Death was 
very busy amongst us during those two months, and it was a 
much smaller party that arrived at Nertchinsk than left Irkutsk. 
There was one poor fellow, whose relations had contrived that he 
should have a little money to purchase more nourishing food, 
who met with a terrible death at the hands of our brutal guard. 
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The Cossacks, finding he had a little money, tried to persuade 
him to join in their gambling and drinking, but he would not, 
nor could he be induced otherwise to part with his money, except 
in purchase of food. He was placed in the last rank of the party, 
and bound to three of the worst criminal prisoners, who were 
instructed to pick a quarrel with him. This was soon done, and, 
in the height of the quarrel, a Cossack ran the poor wretch 
through the body with his lance. The Cossacks rifled the corpse 
of clothes and money, the dead man’s name was struck off the 
list, and his body left at the next Eddapp. The ample explana- 
tion given to the authorities was, that the man had tried to leave 
the ranks and escape. Of course, this reason was more than 
sufficient to exonerate the Cossack. 


“ Nertchinsk is a wretched looking place mostly built of wood, 
but it is in some degree lively ; it carries on a trade in furs with 
outsiders and is the centre of a wide mining district, thus it comes 
in contact with the outer world occasionally. Kara also is 
wretchedly built of wood, but it is composed mostly of barracks 
and prisons, and is surrounded by vast dense forests. The number 
of prisoners generally accommodated at Kara varies from 800 to 1,000, 
but seldom exceeds the latter number. Our chief work in the 
mines was gold washing. After such rest as the weary learn to 
get even on a plank bed, we were roused at four o’clock in the 
morning in summer time and marched off to the mine, where we 
had to do general mining work, such as digging, washing and 
barrow-wheeling. Our day’s work lasted until 8 p.m., with but one 
break in the 16 hours, and that was at mid-day. We worked all 
the week through, Sunday included, and were only allowed two 
rest-days in the month. For half the prisoners these fell on the 
Ist and 15th of the month, for the other half they came on the 2nd 
and 16th, because half the men were always kept at work in the 
mines. When the weather was too intensely cold for mining 
operations, which happened pretty often during the winter months, 
we were employed in breaking stones, felling trees or chopping 
wood. The work which the prisoners in the mines are obliged to 
perform is so severe that men seldom leave without having their 
health injured for life. The enormous loads that have to be 
lifted, the heavy burdens that have to be carried, result in the 
most serious accidents. 


“All the time that I was at Kara we were very harshly 
treated, both by superintendents and underlings. The Cossacks 
applied the knout with the most unsparing freedom. We were 
always hungry, but if any one complained about his food to a 
Cossack, he was tied to a plank, and to satisfy his hunger was 
given from 25 to 75 stripes: with the knout. A complaint as to 
the severity of the work, or harshness of the treatment, met with 
the same gentle answer. If a man seized a rare opportunity to 
complain to the superior officer, he was coldly told that his treat- 
ment was only what he deserved, and he must perform whatever 
work he was appointed to do. If an act of extra barbarity on the 
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part of one of our gentle Cossack guards was brought under the 
notice of the superior officer, the most trivial excuse served as a 
justification of the Cossack’s condiict, and his victim was treated 
as the culprit. Although we soon learned not to complain, that 
every complaint brought increased ill-usage, that the knout was 
our answer, still it seldom happened that a man spent three years 
in the mines without receiving from 500 to 700 siripes with this 
instrument of degradatiou. Fraulein! the blood boils in my 
veins, when I remember ihe cruelties I myself suffered, and saw 
constantly practised upon others. One day as I was wheeling a 
barrow past a fellow prisoner and Cossack warder, for some rea- 
son—I know not what—:ne Cossack siiddenly kicked my comrade. 
He, poor fellow, losing his self control, drew himself up and 
raised his arm defiantly. The enraged warder lifted his sword, 
and with one stroke severed my companion’s right ear from his 
head. Seeing the blood streaming from my mutilated com- 
rade, I uttered an involuntary exclamation of hate and horror. 
For this I was tied to a plank and punisued with 50 stripes of 
the knout. The Cossack warder was neither punished nor 
reprimanded. 


“ Fraulein, the thought of these outrages maddens me ; I can 
speak of them no more. If I were to let myself brood over my 
sufferings I should forget that it is a peaceful home that I am 
seeking, where I may live with my dear wife, aud only remember- 
ing my wrongs I should be consumed with the burning thirst for 
revenge. Comrades working in health at our sides one day were 
missed the next, and never seen or heard of more. No one ever 
felt sure that he himself would not be the next victim—that he 
too was not fated to suddenly disappear. Of course one also met 
prisoners who had spent years and years—some the best part of 
their lives—in the mines, and one got to feel a sort of comradeship 
with all one’s associates. They were fellow-sufferers in the present, 
and one did not care to enquire into their antecedents. In the 
mines I could not, if 1 would, choose my companions, and we 


were all linked together by the powerful bond of common 
suffering. 


“T was always turning over plans for escape in my mind, but 
a few months’ experience soon showed me that escape from the 
mines was impossible. I must wait until my term at Kara was 
finished. I cannot say that I felt very cheerful about success even 
then, for so many have attempted to escape from Siberia, but so 
few have succeeded. When anyone is caught escaping he is always 
sent back to the mines. There was one old man at Kara when I 
was there, who was 80 years of age, and had spent nearly all his 
life in the mine. Seventeen times he had tried to escape over the 
Urals into Russia, and seventeen times he had been caught, and 
been brought back again. The last time he was arrested the judge 
before whom he was brought grimly told the old man that really 
he ought to be a little more considerate ; he begged him to think 
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well in the future before he again put the Russian Government 
to this continual expense of having him sent back to Siberia. 


“ At last my term of hard labor was over. I was immediately 
drafted back, with some others whose sentence to the mines was 
also completed, to Irkutsk. We had to return as we came—on 
foot. At Irkutsk we were separated, and sent off in different 
directions. 1, with several others, was despatched to the Yakutsk 
Oblast, in whose solitary wildernesses the Government had deter- 
mined I should spend the rest of my life—a determination which 
did not at all coincide with my views. We were to go to the 
town of Yakutsk, nearly 2,000 miles down the Lena, and be sent 
to our final destination from there. For that purpose we were 
embarked upon rafts, and went down the river Lera to Kirensk, 
a journey which occupied five days. The whole of this time we 
were not permitted to leave the raft, and were exposed to the 
weather—which was throughout exceedingly inclement—night 
and da,;. After we uad reached Kirensk, the chances of our 
escape were considered to be reduced to a minimum. Our 
military guard was therefore withdrawn, and we were handed 
over to the chief man of the village. He took charge of us until 
we reached tine next village, when he too gave us in care 
of the head man of the place, who in like manner 
passed us on to the next, and soon through Vitimsk, until we 
reached Yakutsk. This journey occupied more than a month, and 
in consequence of the excreme cold and small quantity of food, we 
suffered intensely, the move especially that we had a great deal of 
wet weather throughout the whole time. At Yakutsk we left the 
rafts, and were taken before the Governor, who sent us to different 
parts of the district at his discretion. I was sent eastward to the 
river Amga with a party of men. This journey was also made on 
foot. At the chief village we were received by the authorities, who, 
after entering our names and divers other particulars, pointed to 
the gloomy forests and frowning mountains, and told us that 
henceforth there was our home. We could start on our different 
Ways as soon as we liked; there was plenty of land for us to 
cultivate, plenty of game in the forests, plenty of fish in the 
rivers; we had now every opporianity to spend the rest of our 
lives comfortably, and it only depended upon ourselves to show 
by our exceptionally good behavior that we repented of our 
crimes, and thea we might once more be enrolled as loyal subjects 
of his Most Gracious Majesty the E1.peror of Russia. 

‘Oh! what bitter mockery! The bitterest of bitter mockery, 
Fraulein! An exile to Siberia has no civil rights; he is civilly 
dead. He may not engage in any commercial or industrial pur- 
suit save agriculture. Even should he be once more enrolled 
amongst the Czar’s ‘loyal subjects, he never recovers his civil 
rights in full, nor indeed any part of them until after a very long 
probation. 

“Meanwhile I marched off to the district which I was com- 
manded to consider henceforward as my world, but which I was 
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determined upon quitting as soon as I had recovered sufficient 
health to enable me to encounter the difficulties which must of 
necessity lie before me. For the present, however, I was so over- 
whelmed by the troubles which were upon me that I was not able 
to give much thought of those that would come when I should 
find an opportunity of escape. I had been told, ‘There is plenty 
of land for you to cultivate.’ Oh, yes! there was the land, but 
I had no tools, I could not dig it with my hands and feet! I had 
been told ‘there is plenty of game for you to shoot.’ No doubt 
that there was plenty of game, but I had no gun, the birds 
would not come to me of their own accord for me to 
wring their necks! Bears and such four-footed ‘game’ were in 
a much better position for making a meal off me than I 
off them! Catching fish was an easier matter, and it was the fish 
I caught, and the young birds I contrived to snare, which consti- 
tuted the luxuries of my table. Sometimes, when my fishing and 
snaring expeditions were unfortunate, I was obliged to remain 
days without other food than grass, leaves, or a mushroom-like 
fungus, which latter, however, did me more harm than good, 
although I was continually obliged to eat it, to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. I had no other shelter than that afforded by the forest, 
and my clothes were insufficient to protect me from the incle- 
mency of the seasons. From November to April, the temperature 
averaged below zero (Fahrenheit), and May and June alternated 
with snow and sunshine.” HYPATIA BRADLAUGH. 


(To be concluded.) 








Our Household Pests. 


———— 
Il.—THE BUG. 


THIS unclean creature, whose name our forefathers gave to it 
because of its unwelcome nocturnal visits, excites in one a feeling 
of disgust and repugnance. “Bug” is a Celtic word signifying 
“ ghost,” “spectre,” or “goblin,” and is used in that sense by early 
writers. Matthew’s Bible, about 1537, Ps. xci., 5, reads—“ Thou 
shalt not nede to be afraid of any bugs by night.” So Shakspere 
—‘ Winter’s Tale,” Act 3, Scene 2: 


‘‘ Sir, spare your threats, 
The bug which you would fright me with, I seek.” 
“ Hamlet,” Act 5, Scene 2: 


‘Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s, too, 
With Ho! such bugs and goblins in my life.” 
“ Henry VI.,” Act 5, Scene 2 : 


** So lie thou there—die thou, and die our fear, 
For Warwick was a bug that feared us all.” 
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We, of this degenerate age, don’t believe in goblins and ghosts, so 
that the name by which we designate the creature in question, 
carries with it no imaginary terrors, no superstitious fancies 
superadded to those which are real and actual. Else we might 
prefer, in our timidity, to call it by its older and less suggestive 
name of “ chinche,”’ meaning wall louse. 

The young bug (Acanthia lectularia) does not encounter so many 
changes in early life as the young flea. He develops from the egg 
in the conventional fashion it is true, but he is a bug from the very 
beginning—neither larval maggot, nor inactive pupa at any stage 
of his existence. Merely increasing in bulk, he goes through the 
periods of infancy, youth, and full-grown bug-hood with decent 
propriety. He casts off his old clothes from time to time, but 
never changes his habitudes, nor his outward semblance, remain- 
ing from first to last a flat conservative. When he dies he leaves 
a savory reputation behind, and the posterity who inherit his 
name and fame are, to the very smallest of them, chips of the old 
block. 

There is nothing very striking about his figure or his personal 
appearance. His body is very flat and broad, a form very suitably 
adapted to the insinuating manners of his life. His limbs seem 
well proportioned for pedestrian purposes, and there is no marked 
difference in their relative sizes, as there was in those of his near 
neighbor and bedfellow, the flea. The margins of the segments 
of his body, his legs and even his antenns, are all covered with 
short hairs, not stiff and bristly, but somewhat downy in charac- 
ter. With his rusty red coat he looks a quiet sort of insect, one 
moreover possessing an individuality less pronounced than many 
other forms. 





Fig. 1. Bug magnified. a, head; 5, prothorax; c, rudimentary wings. 
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Now look at his mouth. It isn’t much like that of the flea, 
and still less like that of the beetles. It looks for all the world 
like a proboscis, or a beak ; hence the name given to the order of 





Fig. 2. Head of bug magnified. a, rostrum; , hair-like mandibles and 
maxille ; c, eye; d, antenna. 


insects of this class: “ Rhynchata” or “beaked insects.” But 
it isn’t a beak at all, but what scientific gentlemen call a “ros- 
trum.” It is in plain Englisu, the bug’s mouth. Rathera queerly 
fashioned mouth, we admii, bai ove must learn to discard all 
preconceived notions gathered from human anatomy when study- 
ing entomology. Those four filaments which are drawn aside 
from the “beak” might possibly be taken for lingual. organs. 
But no, those hair-like bristles are the jaws themselves, the repre- 
sentatives of the mandibles and maxille of the beetles, and they 
are the organs which the bug employs for the piercing of the 
tissues whose juices he imbibes, muscles at their base furnishing 
the retractile power. And the containing beak or sheath itself is 
the labium or lower lip, with its palpi, prolonged, developed, 
metamorphosed. The upper lip, or labium simply forms a pro- 
iective covering for the sheath when drawn back and at rest. 
Visible palpi there are none; all have been so metamorphosed as 
to become unrecognisable, absorbed in the one piercing organ. 
What a transformation and development this means. What a 
broad gap separates the mandibles of the beetles from the fine 
hair-like bristles of the bugs, yet the fundamental type is still the 
same as it is in other families of insects whose outward semblances 
are if possible still more diverse. 

Those two pointed filamentous organs at the sides of the head 
are the antennz, organs which every perfect insect possesses. 
Their uses to their possessors are not certainly undersiood, but from 
the manner in which they “reconnoitre” they are believed to be 
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special sense organs, or, according to popular expression, the crea- 
tures’ “ feelers.” 

His eyes belong to a different type from those of the flea, that 
known as “compound,” a type which finds its highest develop- 
ment in the larger Diptera and Neuroptera. In the bug the lenses 
are not numerous, but they stand out from the head, as though to 
compensate by their prominence for the limited area of the range 
they command. 

Has the bug wings? “What a foolish question to ask; of 
course he hasn’t” I hear a chorus of voices exclaim. But what 
are those little disc-like patches on each side of the scutellum ? 
Well, one would hardly notice them certainly, but they are not 
wings. But does it not strike one as being rather singular that 
those tiny processes should exist just in that particular spot where 
the wings ought to be. What does the creature want wing root- 
lets at all for, since they never become actual wings? They are of 
no use to him; neither, I imagine, would the female bug be dis- 
posed to regard them in the light of sexual ornament. Well, this 
is just one of those anomalies which science could not explain, 
until Mr. Darwin sketched his marvellous theory of development. 
What are they, if not the atrophied remnants of wings which the 
bug possessed once, in common with the greater number of species 
of his order? Is he not a creature of a degenerate type, who, 
through the gradual abandonment of the aerial habits of his Liassic 
or Tertiary ancestors for the ways of civilisation, has lost not only 
the faculty of flight which they once possessed, but also the very 
organs of flight themselves ? 

Now there is a peculiarity in the manner of classification 
adopied by naturalists in reference to bugs which is puzzling at 
first sight ard requires explanation. The bed bug has no wings, 
yet he is placed in asub-order of the Rhynchata called Heteroptera 
which signifies “ different winged,” or, as applied to this sub-order, 
an insect, one half of whose wing is horny or coriaceous, while 
the other is membranous. The mitre insects are the best known 
representatives of this class. The older Linnean classification 
which gave them the name of Hemiptera, or half-winged insects, 
bore reference to the same peculiarity. The definition is very 
good in itself, and the diverse winged appearance is unmistakeable 
where it exists. But when the bug possesses the barest rudiments 
of wings only, how can he be placed in an order founded ona 
distinction such as this is? Nowthis is just one of those cardinal 
distinctions which naturalists have learned to recognise as of the 
utmost importance in classification, but which casual observers 
surely overlook. If you have a bug, place him on his back, under 
a low microscopic power, and note where the base of the rostrum 
originates. It commences where you would expect to find it, at 
the front of the head, and this is so distinguishing a characteristic 
of the sub-order Heteroptera that we relegate the wingless bug to the 
dissimilai winged sub-order immediately. Degenerate and shorn 
of his ancestral possessions, he still retains sufficient of the old 
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family resemblance to enable us to recognise him in his changed 
condition. In the second sub-order, Homoptera or uniform winged 
insects, the rostrum invariably springs from the base of the head, 
close to the sternum or breast, a distinction sufficiently marked to 
enable us to identify creatures of that class also whose wings are 
imperfectly developed. 


Q 


Fig. 3. Underside of head of homopterous insect, showing the rostrum 
springing from the base. 


The bug has six legs, so has the flea, so have all insects of all 
orders, all the world over. Is it not strange, varying as they do 
in almost infinite modifications, they yet have certain constant 
characteristics, certain structures in common, which never vary ? 
Six legs—never more, never less ; body composed of three parts— 
head, thorax, and abdomen ; legs invariably articulated to the 
thorax ; respiration carried on by means of spiracles and tracheal 
tubes—these broad features characterise insects wherever they are 
found, from regions of arctic cold, to steaming tropical forests, 
from the tiny thrips that roam among the florets of the marigold, 
to the goliath beetles and the walking-stick insects. Only in the 
light of the development theory does this marvellous unity of 
structure become explicable. It points to a far-off time when the 
primary insect structure was essentially what it is to-day, a struc- 
ture which is so eminently fitted for their peculiar mode of 
existence, that though their outward forms, their wings, jaws, 
limbs, have been modified exceedingly, the main type has been 
preserved by reason of its singular adaptability. 

There are bugs and bugs, some attractive and some disrepu- 
table, land bugs and water bugs, carnivorous bugs and herbivorous 
bugs, bugs that swim and bugs that fly, bugs with wings and bugs 
without wings. Many would be classed by casual observers 
among the beetles whom certain of the species resemble in out- 
ward form, and in the possession of two pairs of wings. When 
we say that the order Rhynchata includes the tiny black and 
green plant-lice that infest the roses and the beans, the “ blight ” 
of the gardeners, the nimble gerris that darts over the surface of 
our ponds and streams, the interesting but predaceous water 
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boatman, the cochineal insect, the lantern flies, and the disgusting 
creatures which infest the human frame in certain diseased and 
filthy conditions, our readers will see that the bed-bug is a 
member of a large and diversified order, whose chief charac- 
teristic is the possession of a mouth formed on one special type. 
J. HORNER. 








“Sroaress and Pourrtyu”: 


A REVIEW OF THE THEORIES AND PROPOSALS OF MR. 
HENRY GEORGE. 
ee eee 
11].—THE THEORY OF WAGES. 


THERE is no part of political economy which is, at the present 
time, more in need of elucidation than the theory of wages. The 
student who refers for guidance to the ordinary text books will 
find himself amid a perfect Babel of contradictions, out of which 
emerges nothing but confusion ; and he will get no assistance out 
of his perplexity from Mr. George. That writer has contributed 
not the slightest crumb to the table of economic science. He has 
occasionally shown the unwholesomeness of the fare at present 
spread on it, but his proposed substitutes are even more in- 
digestible and innutritious, and this is especially so with refer- 
ence to his theory of wages, one of the most flatulent of verbal 
hashes which have ever been swallowed by people who do not 
discriminate readily between words and things. 

Before criticising Mr. George’s contributions to the solution of 
the wages difficulty, let us first say what we believe to be the true 
solution. And, first, it will be necessary to clear up the various 
senses in which the term “wages” is used. In its widest sense, 
it means the remuneration of labor. As we have already ex- 
plained, the primary requisites of the production of wealth are 
two—land and labor; the former term being used by economists 
so as to include all the contributions of external nature, and the 
latter so as to include all the active contributions of man. But 
so soon as production proceeds beyond its elementary stage, 
capital becomes more and more necessary. The requisites of 
production are thus said to be three in number—two primary 
requisites, land and labor, and one secondary or auxiliary re- 
quisite, capital. The contributors of each of these three requisites 
may stipulate for a share of the resulting produce, and these 
shares are called rent, wages, and interest. Wedo not mean to 
imply by this that there is any economic or other necessity that 
these contributions should be made by separate persons ; but that 
the power of withholding them enables their contributors to 
demand a portion of the produce. Economists assume, for the 
purposes of their argument, that each contributor will try to get 
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as large a share as he can; and the laws of wages, profits, and 
rent are generalisations inferred from this conflict of interests. 
It must not, however, be thought that economists assert that 
persons do or ought to get as much as possible for themselves. 
No economist, as such, would be justified in saying anything of 
this sort, for the questions to which these assertions would be 
replies are beyond the range of economics. What the economist 
does, is to insist that facts shall be looked at straight in the face, 
and shall not be regarded as other than they really are for any 
sentimental considerations, however worthy the sentiments may 
be. As auditor of humanity’s accounts, he declines to pass a 
trumped-up balance sheet because people may call him harsh 
names, and complain that he has made no allowance for 
generosity, religion, etc. Either a person in making a bargain 
obtains the best terms for himself which he can, under the cir- 
cumstances, or he does not. If he does, cadit questio ; if he does 
not, he—from some motive or other—gives the difference to the 
other party to the bargain ; and the economist calls upon him to 
recognise the compound nature of the transaction. A father lets 
to his son for £30 per annum, a house for which he could obtain 
£50. In reckoning his income, he puts this house down for £30. 
“ No, sir,” says the economist, “ you must reckon the rent of that 
house as £50, and put £20 on the expenditure side of your account, 
as a yearly gift to your son.” The annual value of that house 
for income tax, local rates, or other economic purposes is properly 
£50, and any amount less than this which its owner chooses 
to accept nominally as its rent is quite irrelevant. A person, for 
pity’s sake, buys of a poor woman for sixpence some stationery 
which he could have obtained, with equal convenience to himself, 
for fourpence. When he arrives at the office at which he and his 
partner carry on business, he deposits his stationery, and takes 
sixpence out of the till. “Stop,” says the economist, “do you 
give alms asa firm?” “No,” replies our purchaser, “ it is agreed 
between us that anything of that sort shall be given by us as 
individuals.” “Then put back twopence of that money,” says 
the economist ; “ you gave only fourpence for that stationery ; 
the remaining twopence was given owt of commiseration for the 


woman, and you are not justified in charging your partner with 
half of it.” 


If the principle for which we are contending be conceded— 
and it is really only one of honest bookkeeping—it follows that 
economists may ignore all deviations from strict bargaining on 
account of mixed motives, or rather may insist that they shall be 
entered in their true character. Indeed, were this not so, political 
economy, as at present understood, would be the delusion which 
those muddle-headed persons, the so-called inductive school, 


esteem it to be. There could be no laws of wages, interest, or 
rent. 


It was necessary to indulge in the above digression, in order 
to clear away misapprehension and ambiguity. If we now con- 
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stantly assume the volition of the market-place, it will be under- 
stood in what sense this is done. It will also be understood that 
what nominally passes as wages is not always wages pure and 
simple. Unfortunately, even this does not clear away all the 
ambiguities of the term. Wages, in its broadest sense, is the 
remuneration of labor. It is the wealth which rewards the ezer- 
tions of all—the agricultural laborer, the artisan, the retail 
dealer, the merchant, the advocate, the doctor, the artist, the 
author, the statesman. In amore limited sense, “ wages”? means 
the remuneration of those who work on hire for a more or less 
permanent employer, and as this includes the great bulk of the 
so-called working classes, it is the determination of the law of 
wages in this sense which is the task which such economists as 
Mill have set themselves. 

But to set oneself a task is one thing, to accomplish it another. 
Mill’s solution of the wages theorem is a standing example of 
how a great man may delude himself by empty verbiage, and 
how, even after he has rid himself of the delusion, other persons, 
having been inoculated with it by him, flounder helplessly amid 
a heap of sonorous phrases. 

“ Wages,” said Mill, “(meaning, of course, the general rate), 
cannot rise, but by an increase of the aggregate funds employed 
in hiring laborers, or in a diminution of the number of the com- 
petitors for hire; nor fall, except by a diminution of the funds 
devoted to paying labor, or by an increase in the number of 
laborers to be paid.” ! Now this either means that, in a division 
sum, the quotient cannot rise but by an increase of the dividend 
or diminution of the divisor, nor fall except either by a diminu- 
tion of the dividend or an increase in the divisor—it either 
means this, which clearly is a mere truism which can do nothing 
to explain the rate of wages, or it means that (for instance) if the 
number of laborers were reduced by one half, by some sudden 
catastrophe, the rate of wages would be doubled, which is untrue. 
If the capitalist is to obtain any profit for himself, he must pay 
his laborers as wages somewhat less than they produce. Mr. 
George is, therefore, right in thinking that wages depend on the 
productive power of labor; but he is wrong in assuming that, 
because this is true, wages do not also depend on the relative 
quantity of capital seeking investment in hire of labor. To take 
a strictly analogous case, the present value of a bill depends on 
the amount for which it is drawn; but it also depends on the 
relative amount of capital seeking investment in the discount of 
bills. The former factor, in both cases, is the more important 
one. Wages depend more on the productiveness of labor than the 
supply of capital offered in exchange for labor. Capital is rela- 
tively scarcer in New Zealand than in England, but wages are 
higher. If, on the other hand, the productiveness of labor in 
New Zealand were to remain stationary, but there were to be a 





1 « Principles of Political Economy,” People’s Edition, p. 208. 
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large influx of capital, wages would rise (within the limit deter- 
mined by this productiveness)! and interest would fall. 
D. 
(To be continued.) 





An Old-fashioned Story. 
(founded on fact.) 
—_>———_ 


IN the world, yet not of it, is Miss Fanny Daveley. She belongs 
to a world of sixty years ago; a world in which the gentlemen 
wore frilled shirt-fronts and brocaded waistcoats ; where the ladies 
made curtseys and the gentlemen made bows. An old world, about 
which lingers a perfume of lilac and rosemary, daffodils and sweet- 
briar. 

One could not imagine Miss Daveley risking her neck amongst 
cart-horses and "busses, in order to hurry toa “sale” at Whiteley’s, 
as some old ladies do, or cutting a fringe and pretending to be 
juvenile. In fact, one cannot picture Aunt Fanny doing anything 
modern or undignified. 

She is fitted for the graceful work she loves—tending her 
anemones and ranunculas, filling her great china bowls with rose 
leaves, or making gentle melody on the old gilt harp, which 
generally reposes under a holland cover in a dark corner of the 
shady mellow drawing-room where her quiet days glide by. 

She wanders around her drawing-room every morning with a 
feather dusting-brush and a fine pocket-handkerchief, with which 
she banishes any stray specks of dust which may have dared to 
alight on the pointed back of the old priedieu chair or the ebony- 
frame of the old looking-glass. She lingers lovingly over the dear 
remembrances of olden times, and tenderly touches the bagatelles 
that are remnants of days and shrines. But longest of all she 
lingers over a miniature, which stands amidst other relics in the 
best glazed cabinet, for that is John Cullen, and he was her lover. 
As she dreams over the pink and white features in the ivory 
picture, she forgets that time has powdered her hair with sorrow, 
and thinks herself a girl again ; the walls expand, the mirrors 
giow, and she once more roams about the princely mansion where 
she lived when she was young. 

* * * * * oa * ae 


It was a still evening in summer. The beetles were humming 
lazily, and winging it blunderingly above the flowers as though they 
were giddy with the heavy perfumed air. The waves rolled in 
sleepily, and crept quietly up to the foot of the trees, that sloped 
down the hill to meet them at the very place on the way between 
Monkstown and Dublin where a shrieking train now stops to 





1 Compare Mill’s “ Political Economy,” Book I., Chap. V., sec. 3, and * Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” pp. 11-14. 
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disgorge its passengers. In those days there was a private foot- 
path leading from the seashore, through the wood and a garden, up 
to the “ Temple of Folly.” And towards the “Folly” a young 
man was wending his way slowly and disconsolately, stopping 
every now and again, as though to impress upon himself every 
detail of the scene before him, and sighing as though he had some 
heavy task to do. 


Before long he stood still, with his hands upon a gate leading 
from the wood-path into a stately rosary, whence proceeded an 
almost overpowering scent. At the further end of a vista of arches, 
entwined with roses, stood the “Temple,” its windows catching 
the fading rays of sunlight and making it appear ablaze with 
ruddy gold. 

Years ago “The Folly” had been built by a doting nobleman 
for a capricious young wife. She had tired of life in lreland during 
troublous times, and the beautiful palace, which had been an 
imitation of an Eastern temple, passed into the hands of the 
highest bidder. 

Mr. Charles Daveley, the purchaser, was a man who thoroughly 
enjoyed being the happy possessor of something which nobody 
else could have. 

He loved to discuss the merits of “ The Folly” with a friend over 
walnuts and a glass of port. At such times his eyes would twinkle 
with joy, as he thought how envious his visitor must really feel, 
and his waistcoat would expand with pride, and the neat white 
frills of his “dicky ” would seem to flutter with pompousness. 
But the men at Mr. Charles Daveley’s club did not envy him so 
much as he thought, though they protested that they “ envied him 
his luck in having the most lovely house in Dublin or the neigh- 
borhood. Behind his back they shook their heads, and-prophesie 
a “smash” for himand his, for keeping up the “Temple of Folly ” 
was no trifle. 

Our sighing swain looked long and sadly at the grand oriental 
pile, then passed through the gate and walked slowly towards a 
verandah which surrounded the west side of the house. Had 
Fanny Daveley studied her attitude for a year she could not hav> 
succeeded in looking more graceful than she did as her lover 
broke in upon her solitude. 

She had just strolled into the drawing-room after leaving the 
dinner-table, and had espied a vagrant spray of jasmine which she 
considered it her duty to reduce to order, and her white arm 
gleamed amongst the creepers of the verandah as she stood be- 
tween two slender pillars, the folds of her peachy-pink brocaded 
dress catching the evening light, her fair hair falling in silken 
ting!eis over her shoulders; then her calm eyes caught sight of 
John, and were downcast no longer, but bright as dew-drops, and 
blue as the Lotus of Cachmere. But Fanny quickly noticed that 
something was amiss, and that her lover was duwneast and 
wretched, though he tried to hide his pain 
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“T know you have some bad news to tell me; tell me for 
Heaven’s sake what it is, and do not keep me in suspense !” 


John looked at the fair girl beside him and quailed beneath 
her searching glance, for he had news to tell her which would 
shake her young life to its foundation, and he knew not whether 
she could stand the shock. “ Will she be true ? he asked himself. 
Is she strong enough to stand the crucial test, or are her tender 
clinging disposition, her warmth and quick enthusiasm, only 
pleasing weakness ?” 


“T have come on a sad errand, Fanny. I am a ruined man- 
Forgive me for being a messenger of bad tidings, dear one. My 
partner has made me his dupe and has absconded, the Lord knows 
where, with all my earnings, and I am penniless, forced to set you 
free, and begin the world again.” 

“ And are you thinking that I'll give you up, John, because you 
are poor? Because if you are, I tell you you don’t know little 
Fanny !” 

“ Bless you for these words, Sweet! but it is not fair that you 
should be sacrificed on the altar of poverty. I cannot, dare not 
ask you to leave the ease you have been accustomed to, to share 
beggary with me.” 

“Tt only means waiting a little longer. You are so clever, 
John. I have such faith in your strength.” 

John Cullen smiled a bitter smile, for he saw a vision of long 
years of waiting, years during which other and richer suitors 
would surely claim the hand of this heiress of Erin’s beauty, years 
when upon her yielding and gentle nature the full authority of a 
proud and ambitious father would press heavily, and he wearily 
shook his head. 

“ You will tire of waiting, Fanny. I have to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder again, and you are young—your father is ambitious. 
He will find you a fitter mate.” 

“Hush! John! said Fanny laying her hand across his lips, I 
will not have you wrong meso. I know only too well that my 
father will probably use to the fullest extent his paternal authority 
in prohibiting a correspondence between us, but he cannot force 
me to wed another, and I will not.” 

“That is easy to say now, dear, but I fear my poverty and your 
father’s wealth. When I look around me here, and see what you 
are accustomed to, and know that I cannot offer a fitting home for 
my bride, I shudder and hate ‘The Temple,’ and wish you were a 
cottage maiden.” 

Strong at that moment was John’s hate of the glare of luxury 
that he fancied would tempt the young soul of hislove. He hated 
the sound of the water that dripped in the white marble fountain, 
hated the perfume that floated towards him from behind the 
amber curtains that hung from the Arabesque pillars, hated the 
mosaic flooring with its floral designs, hated the gaudy paraqueets 
inlaid in the gold legged tables, and the chubby angels and palm- 
bearing creatures wriggling in fantastic and impossible attitudes 
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! 
apon the lofty ceiling which were displayed by the rose-colored 
lamps that had now been lighted. 

They seemed to him all so many little demons to keep his 
Princess in enchantment. 

“Let us leave these hateful symbols of money, and say ‘ good- 
bye’ at the sea,” he cried at last. And the two walked hand in 
hand for the last time down the wood-path where the shrieking 
engine whistles now as it deposits its freight of boisterous school- 
boys on their way to a certain cricket and foot-ball ground. 

Sentiment had not gone out of fashion, then ; moonlit-walking 
lovers were not restricted to valentines and the gaudy covers of 
cheap music, as we suppose they are nowadays. 

No doubt Miss Fanny would not own to us that she would 
approve of young ladies having practical lessons in Astronomy, 
without a telescope, but we can almost fancy we can hear Mr. 
Cullen informing her that her eyes were brighter than the stars. 

* * a a * * * 


Several years passed by, during which the lovers were not 
allowed to correspond, but during which each remained true to 
the other. 

At length, however, a time came when John Cullen came to 
claim his bride ; but once more the cruel hand of fate parted this 
faithful but unfortunate couple. 

Again a business catastrophe left the young man in such a 
position that he could not claim his wife. 

He started for a foreign land with life before him, worked his 
way upward and onward, and for the third time came to ask 
Fanny to marry him. This time to find her broken in health 
from long continued worry, so feeble and unstrung that her doctors 
declared that consumption had laid its fatal fingers on her life. 

Baffled and disconsolate, sick of struggling and disappointment, 
John bade Fanny farewell, for it seemed as though fate and nature 
alike condemned his union with the woman he loved. 

Years passed by, during which Fanny heard nothing of him. 

Soon after he went Fanny’s health had improved. She had 
experienced a shock which changed the whole current of her life. 

Her father died suddenly, leaving his widow and his two 
daughters, Fanny and her sister Mary, not only poor, but in debt. 

Things had been silently going from bad to worse at “ The 
Temple ” for a long time, the poor, foolish, bragging old gentleman 
had far exceeded his means in gratifying his vanity—the whim 
of having the finest house in Dublin. 

The change necessitated anxiety and energy and work in a 
totally new channel, and distracted Fanny from her old griefs. 

The “Temple of Folly” was sold, and the two Miss Daveleys and 
their mother took asmaller house in the neighborhood, where they 
lived, after the first struggle, in moderately comfortable circum- 
stances, helping to eke out their living by taking “select” board- 
ers from amongst some of their former grand friends. 

There they faded from girlhood into old maidenhood, living 
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proud retired lives, seldom moving outside their own carriage 
drive. A carriage drive, whence issues no vehicle of their own, 
but along which bowls occasionally, in grand state, the carriage of 
a portly bishop, or a well-mortgaged landowner, who comes to 
recommend a new boarder. 

Ly * * a 3 * % 


One day, Miss Daveley was in the garden, carefully picking 
noxious insects off the early roses and jonquils, wrapping them 
tenderly in a cabbage leaf, and dropping them over the wall into 
a neighboring kitchen garden, when, crunch! went the gravel in 
the front drive. 


Miss Daveley blushed, perhaps because she had a pang of 
compunction, and a vision of the portly bishop discovering her 
secret sin, the wicked sin of being so weak as to spare the lives of 
her enemies, the caterpillars, to inflict destruction on her neigh- 
bor’s cabbages ; but, more probably, because her silvery curls were 
disarranged, and she had on gardening gloves and an apron. 


But it was no portly bishop who invaded Miss Daveley’s front 
garden. It was a stranger, who was telling the eldest Miss 
Daveley that he had heard that the lady whom he was addressing 
was sometimes induced to allow—ahem—ladies or gentlemen the 
privilege of sharing their charming home in the capacity of 
boarders. He had a friend who was anxious to find a comfortable 
home for a friend of his, who suffered a good deal from rheu- 
matism, and he had heard that the ladies at ‘“ The Lilacs” were 
everything that was kind and attentive—in fact, no words could 
express the praise he had heard, alike of their hearts and cvwisine. 


“My friend,” he continued, “is elderly, not to say old; he is 
not very strong, and is rather inclined to be morbid; but he is a 
thorough gentleman, and (excuse my mentioning such a subject) 
pays well.” . 

Miss Mary Daveley made a little curtsey, and expressed her 
thanks in a becoming manner, but hesitated, and turning to her 
sister, said in a whisper— 

“Do you think it is quite proper? we have never had a gen- 
tleman boarder.” 

The visitor caught the words and smiled. 

“Madam, my friend is eighty-three.” 

“Poor old gentleman !” said Miss Fanny; she always had a 
sympathy for rheumatic people, for John had had rheumatic fever 
once. 

And even the world did not think the Miss Daveleys improper, 
though the rheumatic gentleman did come to board with them, 
for had not time placed them on the immaculate list of spinsters ? 

* * *% * * % * 

Miss Fanny Daveley was awakened from her reverie over the 
ancient miniature, by feeling a soft touch on her arm. 

‘Are you crying because your ‘gentleman boarder’ is not so 
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young as he used to be ?” asked a tall old man with a stoop, and 
a black velvet skull cap. 

“No, John, but I am seventy-nine to-day, and we cannot have 
many more days together.” 

“My dear, I am not at all sure you do not look prettier with 
silver locks than you did with gold. If we met too late to marry, 
we did not meet too late to be happy. Do you know, we shall be 
enough for a whist party to-night? Dry your tears, and don’t 
think, or you will forget what are trur:ps.” 

L. M. Woop. 








The Social and Political Position of the 
Germans in the Gnited States. 


By DR. SCHLAEGER, Translated by MISS COLEMAN. 
—_— ~~ 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


HERMANN GRIMM remarks in his “ Essay on Emerson” : “ We have 
a kind of horror of the life in America. We see a huge building 
Shaken to and fro with every gust of wind ; the inveterate rest- 
lessness seems to allow of no gentle, natural unfolding of character ; 
the highest honors are open to the commonest citizen ; a Past with 
all its traditions and customs America has not; the laws depend 
on the will of the moment; so it is with custom, without compact 
ranks of society where it is fostered and demanded as a condition 
of admission. There are but three powers: money, activity and 
firmness of character.”” While on one hand the above mentioned 
three factors threaten more and more completely to usurp the 
dominion over society also in Europe, though the Americanising 
process—taking the word in its commonest sense—makes rapid 
strides, Grimm’s designation is on the other hand only partially 
correct. In the apparent confusion there are still some steadfast 
points, some rules in the apparent disorder, as a closer inspection 
shews. The misappreciation of American life by European critics 
is caused principally by their applying the European gauge to it, 
whereas to value it correctly one must measure it by itself alone. 
The centre of life in the United States is quite different from 
what it is in Germany, and for that reason it is no more possible 
to make a comparisun between them, according to common 
standard, than between the life of the man and the v«. man, the 
radical difference of whose sphere Goethe thus characterises : 
‘** Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib narh Sitte.” 

There is no rest for the American in the quiet and quiet enjoy= 
ment, which the German, and, according to Goethe, old age, love to 
indulge in at their ease. Work, business has become such a rage 
with him, that a holiday suddenly forced upon him is apt to throw 
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him into a mild form of despair. Nothing excites an American’s 
astonishment so much as the sight of thousands of Germans 
spending half a day, a whole day or even days sitting out of doors 
together celebrating some musical or other festival, without feeling 
bored and without kicking over the traces. The American is 
wanting in the capacity for this long drawn out thrill of pleasure, 
and even the use of lager beer seems unable to inoculate him with 
the requisite phlegm. The dream of the French grocer, to retire 
and live on his private income after his 40th year, would just as 
little suit the American ; the excitement connected with work and 
business—an excitement greater than any other on account of the 
constant fluctuations—has become as indispensable to him as the 
air he breathes ; the politician dies in Congress, the tradesman in 
his counting-house ; there is no question of a class of rentiers as in 
Europe. 

It is significant of the state of fermentation in which every- 
thing still is, that one can scarcely speak of an American nation- 
ality, so that in any attempt to characterise the American people 
with a view to making it comprehensible to European concep- 
tions, one is almost entirely limited to negations. This forms a 
paramount difficulty in descriptions of social life, and that of the 
State. For the essence of political life in Europe consists in the 
struggle against some firm set power, some class privilege, while 
in the United States there is no such settled nucleus, no one 
exclusive power representing the principle of persistence as 
opposed to the forces of change, and new development perpetually 
striving to destroy it. A Republic has often been compared with 
the sea, in its eternal heaving up and down, and the constant 
movement which keeps the sea pure is emphasised as a condition of 
life itself to the Republic. But even in the sea there are currents, 
and the laws of storms become clearer every year. So also in the 
United States we have constant and powerful factors which cause 
the storms, or which operate to give new shapes to the develop- 
ment going on under the surface. 


To the foremost of these factors belong the different nationali- 
ties, indeed races, of which America can less be said to consist 
than to be building. Whoever has read Sealfield’s description 
of the political activity in Louisiana from 1830-1840, will be 
impressed with its having scmething very foreign, yet peculiarly 
attractive, about the restlessness breathing in it, the collision of 
the Anglo-American always urging improvement and new ar- 
rangements with the more or less torpid French and Spanish 
creoles of the Mississipi Delta. Since that time, however, far 
more important factors have come on to the stage of American 
development, which has attained to colossal dimensions. The 
‘Irish, German, and Scandinavian immigrations have become enor- 
mous; and with the abolition of slavery, four million negroes 
have become an element one is forced to take into account, 
politically as well as socially. 

While in Germany, history consists in the mutual influence of 
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North and South, in the diverse provincial peculiarities working 
their way into other parts of the country, or being set aside, we 
see in the United States a development which has its source in 
the most diverse nationalities, and even races, producing a 
general character to which the past furnishes, and could furnish, 
no parallel. 

Instead of moderate diversity of race, we have here to do with 
antagonisms, each based on centuries of separate history ; in oppo- 
sition to the Anglo Saxon and Protestant accustomed to self- 
government, stands the Irish Catholic, who has grown up in con- 
spiracies, and looks upon the law as his enemy ; while the German, 
loving pastoral unconventionality, inclining to extreme indivi- 
dualism, and, sweeping only before his own door, finds his very 
necessary corrective in the sobriety, the talent for organising and 
the co-operative spirit of the Anglo-American, at the same time 
that he is striving to carve a way and create a home for German 
virtues in American life. 

This action and reaction of the different single factors, counted 
in each case by millions, will, after settling the questions which 
arose through the abolition of slavery, around which the great 
parties necessarily grouped themselves, be of decisive importance 
for the further development of the Republic, and the so often 
vaunted mission of the Germans, the Greeks of modern times, 
will have ample opportunity of proving itself on the modern 
Romans, who already look upon themselves as the centre of the 
Atlantic and Pacific World, that is the centre of the universal 
history of the future, as ancient Rome was that of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The best means of judging as to the part it will play 
in the future is to see what Germandom has effected hitherto, and 
the aim of the following sketch is to give some idea of the history 
of German-Americandom since 1848, to show the social and 
political position up to which it has worked its way in the course 
of the last twenty-five years. 





THE IMMIGRATION OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


There could no more be question of a history of German- 
Americandom before 1848 than of the term itself. Indeed the 
new, one might almost say international, idea: “ German-Ameri- 
can” was first coined by the author of this paper by his entitling 
his newspaper which appeared for the first time in Chicago in 
March, 1854, “The German-American.” Until then people had 
only spoken of Germans in America, and the Germans themselves 
had until then looked upon the United States more as an exile 
from which they sent up regretful sighs for the old country, than 
as an arena in which there was richer and more glorious scope for 
the best qualities of the German than would or could be offered 
elsewhere. The term German-American alone testifies to a com- 
plete abandonment of the former standpoint, of always feeling 
and acting like foreigners. For the first time we see German- 
Americans urged to co-operative activity by their press and by 
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representative leaders, and we see them emerging from the ob- 
scurity of private life or from mere following of the party troupe, 
and appearing on the political stage as co-workers, while at the 
same time the German Turn-, and Gesangfeste become a kind of 
new revelation of culture and enjoyment for America. 

The German immigration before 1848 differed from the later 
one in two respects. It was first of all much less numerous and 
consiant, and then it contained but few elements relatively of 
intellectual importance. What would have become of Germandom 
without the immigration after 1848 may be learned from the spirit 
of German Pennsylvania, the early fathers of which immigrated 
from the Palatinate last century, to end in becoming a kind of 
petrified thought-formation, or perish in the flatness of common 
Americanism. In coniradistinction to these petrifactions, the 
new immigration brought with it the most modern ideas of the 
European Revolution, and with what would nowadays be con- 
sidered ridiculous self-confidence, set about preaching to the 
presumed barbarians of the New World the Gospel which the 
favored children of Israel, é.¢., the European nations had been 
incapable of realising. The collision and the splitting of these 
European social reformers and their ideals with and on the 
apparently so dreadfully sober American reality, forms an interest- 
ing chapter in the History of German-Americandom, and must be 
considered as an introduction, and connected with the first stage 
which the former passed through in the United States at the 
beginning of the th decennium. 


I. 

THE FIRST OR HOMESICK PERIOD: 1849-54. 

In 1850 and a little later, emigration was still looked upon as 

a kind of misfortune, and so little was known of the United 
States that it was looked upon as impossible to learn anything 
from the country ; so that for those driven across the ocean by 
the victory of the reaction, among whom were many who believed 
themselves to be destined to play great parts in the world, the 
new country was for the first few years merely a wild Tauris, 
from which, like Iphigenia, they were never weary of turning in 
their souls to their home. The sojourn in New York—for here, 
in this intermediate station between Europe and the Great Ameri- 
can West, the sorrowing revolutionists remained as long as pos- 
sible—seemed but a provisionary one, only a pause for rest 
between two revolutions, to the second of which the call might 
any moment resound, and their exile come to an end. If one 
considers that as late as 1851 Kossuth made six hundred speeches 
in the United States for a new revolution in Hungary, and 
collected several hundred thousand dollars by means of a so-called 
Hungarian loan, one cannot wonder at the longer continuance of 
similar illusions in German heads. What Kossuth did for the 
Hungarian, Gottfried Kinkel, and later on Amandus Goegg, did 
for the second Great Revolution to be set going from beyond the 
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sea, While Carl Heinzen praised himself and his pamphlets, 
especially the “ Soldiers’ Catechism,” as being the one only true 
revolutionary means, and at last accused Kinkel of having, through 
alienation of the finances, hindered him from turning Germany 
into a Republic. 

Most remarkable of all was the small need of attention paid to 
the life in the United States itself. It might have been expected 
that the reformers of the Old World would have found or sought in 
the New World, free from every European obstacle, the most 
welcome soil for their experiments, and that the hic Rhodus hic 
salta would have been obeyed once also in History. Butasa 
whole, and in general, life in America stared the new comers coldly 
and strangely in the face ; so few places presented themselves in 
which to insert the accustomed wedge, and even the interest felt 
in the beginning for Europe’s conflicts for liberty faded so quickly 
that the bulk of refugees shrank and closed up like sensitive 
plants at the hard contact, and cultivated that peculiar form of 
home-sickness which has ever since the creation saddened 
political exiles. In fact, in a small degree, attempts were made to 
introduce the millenium, naturally at first only among their 
German countrymen who were to be blessed with this new 
wisdom. Thus the well-known tailor, Weitling, in New York, 
founded his * Republic of Workmen,” and made promises of a not 
far distant emancipation of work from capital by means of a pro- 
ducing association and exchange bank (see Proudhon’s plan of such 
a bank). Finally a communistic colony in Iowa was the small 
end of the great outset. Cabet believed he had found in 
Nauvoo, in Illinois, deserted by the Mormons in 1845, the right spot 
for his communistic experiment, which was started with con- 
siderable capital, and his “ Journey to Icaria,” which appeared in 
many languages, and reminds one of More’s “Utopia,” was 
intended to summon together the necessary colonists. But the 
scheme beginning like an idyll soon enough changed into a 
painful drama, and Nauvoo became a second time a modern ruin. 
In New York an attempt was made to establish a boarding-house 
on Socialistic principles, but the world still went quietly on its old 
course, as was the case in Germany too, where theKonsumvereine 
(provision unions), have never been able to alter it. In such 
cases the extravagant expectations are apt to be so deeply dis- 
appointed that later on it is not unusual to see the zealous social 
reformer turned into the greatest egoist 

The nourishing of home-sickness, in which the exiles sough 
consolation for the hardness of their existence, took different 
forms, according to the size of the place in which they vegetated. 
In the manufacturing villages of Massachusetts, in which the 
German workmen could get no beer—they had to fetch it from 
the neighboring state of Connecticut, in which there was no 
temperance law—the poor devils sat the whole of Sunday together 
in their homes, round huge pots of beer, abusing the sanctimonious 
Yankees who gave them a living, or singing the inevitable songs : 
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“Bekriinzt mit Laub,” “ Wer hat dich du schéner Wald,” and then 
on separating in the evening they let the sweetly sad “Steh’ ich 
in stiller Mitternacht” resound through the puritanical Sabbath 
stillness. In bigger places they sought comfort in grander style 
at Dame Musica’s. So, for instance, in Milwaukee, which fora 
time rejoiced in the well-deserved cognomen of “German Athens,” 
the progressive course was as follows: First there was a 
“Manner quartet ” (quartet of male vocalists) formed under the 
conductorship of the many-sided Schlémilch (the man was at 
once a parson, teacher, conductor of vocal music, ball musician, 
and keeper of a small shop and a public house) ; then it came to a 
vocal society ; then to a musical society, which, on the very spot 
where twenty years before the Indians had held their war dances, 
now played “Czar and Zimmerman,” “ Stradella,” and other 
operas, in such perfection that a journalist of that time and town 
was inspired to writing the following dithyramb about the culturo- 
historical significance of the German mission. “The heart-blood 
of old Germania, this alma mater of humanity, is that which no 
other nation knows or can translate into its own language ; it is 
‘das Gemiith,’ the living source of music. When the boldest of 
Germania’s sons tore himself from the maternal heart to fulfil 
his mission, when he conquered England, ploughed through the 
Atlantic, and set his never-resting foot in the New World, waded 
through broad streams, and crossed almost endless prairies, over 
the barren rocky mountains, and penetrated the dense primeval 
forest as far as the Pacific, and yet fought his way to the very 
cradle of his mother, in the depths of Asia, thus drawing the 
magic circle of political freedom round the earth—the daring 
rogue forgot to take his best birthright with him: he left his 
Gemiith behind. But the careful mother-heart did not forget the 
Anglo-Saxon ; she sent her favorite son, the German, after him, 
that he might bring the warm pulse of life into the political form 
of the pioneer, and the sweet sway of love into the coldly caleu- 
lating eye, living feeling into the toiling thought, and music into 
the monotonous spirit!” (We take this passage, as well as 
different data regarding Milwaukee’s German development, from 
the excellent work of Herr Rudolph A. Koss, which appeared in 
1871, and we can only regret that it was not continued beyond the 
year 1855, with which, according to him, German-Athens’ flourish- 
ing period terminated.) The dramatic muse did not remain behind 
her sister. On the 10th of February, 1850, the compositors and 
printers of the two German papers gave the following pieces in 
the half-completed Stein’s Hall : “The Cock-crowing,” by A. von 
Kotzebue ; “ New Year’s Carousal of a Berlin Workman,” a short 
extract from Nante Strumpf; “The Brothers of Mercy,” by A. 
von Kotzebue. In conclusion they gave Shrove Tuesday scenes. 
On the 25th of February, 1850, a society for private theatricals 
gave Korner’s “ Vetter aus Bremen,” and the “ Nachtwiichter,” 
in the Military Hall. The theatre, displaced for atime by the 
greater interest accorded to the Musical Union, took a new start 
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in the hall of the Market-house after its erection, and even 
acquired really artistic importance. 

If supported by such conquests, with which magnificent 
athletic and musical festivals were associated, the German looked 
down upon the American as on a kind of half-Indian, whose life 
hitherto had no real solidity, no substance, he, at that time, thought 
he could and ought to show him the right road in religious matters. 
Many leaders of the religious or anti-religious movements had 
sought refuge in the United States. There was Fiister, the Vienna 
professor and chaplain of the Aula legion; there was Bayrhofer 
from Marburg, Domschker from Dresden and Grahl from Saxony, 
Essellen from Frankort, Vojta-Naprstek from Prague, Tratny and 
Dr. Aigner from Vienna, Diilm from Bremen, and many others 
who tried to pave the way, at first principally among their coun- 
trymen, for the modern views of life, which, however, were 
virtually criticism and negations of the old views. Free congre- 
gations formed in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
and Sank City, and Unions of Freemen in Chicago, Cincinnati 
(in which town F. Hassaurek first came forward), and Milwaukee. 
In the latter town they carried hatred of old forms of belief so 
far, that in the free congregations they did away with all payment 
of preachers. But the “Union of Freemen,” called to life under 
such great expectations, was forced to close in 1854-1855. 

A new press, which was intended to act as the antidote 
of superstition—by which was understood principally the always 
more audaciously encroaching Catholicism—had gone hand in 
hand with these new formations. Frederic Hassaurek led his 
“ Hochwiichter” (watchmen) into the field against the priests, 
Naprstek his comic papers illustrated with excellent caricatures, 
Schroter his “ Humanisten,” Metschau and Rittig their “ Mens- 
chenrechte,” Diilon his “ Sontagsblatt,” the Hungarian Ludvigh 
his “ Fackel.” At first the success was considerable ; the appearance 
of anew opera by the Musiksverein, and these papers which 
made anti-religion and humanism a speciality, had the most 
powerful seconds in the greater part of the German-American 
press, which was now almost everywhere in the hands of the im- 
migrants of 48. It had become the fashion to be irreligious, 
and if Biichner had held his lectures there at that time, he would 
have been much more honored than in 1872, when the materialis- 
tic current had already lost much in novelty and interest. The 
above mentioned papers could only last a few years, or if like the 
Fackel they lasted until the death of its editor, they were no 
longer influential, but were only voices in the desert. The pro- 
gramme for this period was very concise : to arrange everything 
as nearly as possible as in Germany, and when for instance they 
wished to mark the advantages of Milwaukee compared with other 
towns, they always said: “Just like Germany.” They fre- 
quented the taverns, danced even on Sunday, to the horror of the 
Americans, arranged garden and other concerts for the same day, 
and terminated the day, which they had begun with a freethought 
lecture, by going to the play or opera. 
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Their intercourse with the Americans was chiefly limited to 
business, even after processions in which both joined, as, for 
instance, on the 4th of July, the Germans held their banquet 
apart ; for political life the German of that period showed little 
taste. Only when he had to preserve what he considered his jus- 
tifiable customs, that is to combat against the temperance laws, 
did his usually lukewarm political temperament rise to explosive 
heat. Organised agitations only took place in cases when the 
adopted citizen saw himself threatened with regard to the acquir- 
ing of the right of citizenship, (/.¢., the rendering this acquisition 
more difficult), or in some tangible materia! respects. With 
regard to other departments of citizenship he was not found 
entirely wanting : none were more energetic in the forming of 
fire-brigades and corps of militia; none showed such fervor in 
celebrating the day of the declaration of independence, in which 
he felt he possessed, not the “ brilliant generalities ” of the slave- 
holders then dominating the Union, but a new incarnate gospel of 
mankind. Nevertheless, German life of that time was wanting in 
any true centre. The excessive cultivation of music, the serious 
consequences of which for Germany Heine already complained 
of, first of all led to indifference as to the efforts to spread en- 
lightenment started with so much enthusiasm, and finally to 
indifference at the political position of the nation, which was 
meanwhile taking the form of a crisis. A dangerous guietism 
had taken possession of men’s minds, causing them to overlook 
the dangers of the new Fatherland, as well as the tribute the 
crisis claimed from their patriotic feeling of duty. In general, 
there was not the necessary interest in and understanding of 
politics, and so this period closes with the marvellous spectacle of 
the German liberals keeping still further and unchangeable hold 
of the most reactionary of the two political parties of those 
times—the Democratic. 

(To be continued.) 
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Amonc the last industries to be organised and to receive the fiat of the 
Government, are those connected with the arts. In the present age of the 
empire it is doubtful whether the control of the Royal Academy will ever 
be allowed to become tyranny, though there are not wanting signs of a 
growing orthodoxy. 

As the Geological Survey does not look kindly on professional dis- 
coveries which revolutionise its maps, as the Royal Society of Literature 
is scarcely heard of unless its officers chance to die, so in the Royal 
Academy you will not find the latest treatment of colour, the most start- 
ling idiosyncrasies of form, or the greatest novelties of subject. 

Subordinating questions of colour and form to interest of subject, the 
first picture which strikes the heretic on his round is Edwin Long’s 
** Judith” (28). The heroine of the Apucryphal tale is withdrawing a 
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dagger from a sheath suspended on a pillar; she is enveloped in a silken 
drapery which, in its greenish golden tinge, contrasts with the dark com- 
plexion of the somewhat voluptuous beauty. To a woman with these full 
lips, the expedient which the tale records would come naturally. It is 
worth noting that this story, even by the most orthodox authorities, is 
given up as a mere historical fiction, intended to revive in the Jew of 
Palestine the spirit of heroism which had been completely crushed out by 
a long period of oppression. 


45. ** The Stopped Key,” by Stacy Marks, shows us a monk in a brown 
Franciscan dress, outside the monastery door. The key has become 
stopped up, and clearing out is necessary; meanwhile his basket—which 
contains a bottle of wine and, perhaps, ‘good store of venison ’—waits on 
the ground. He looks rather a droll, this monk, with the square, massive, 
by-no-means senseless face in the comfortable cowl. I read his face to 
say: ‘‘ It’s a queer world, and devil-a-bit can one stir without getting into 
a scrape.” 

There is a rather foolish picture (89) by G. Gascoyne, representing ‘‘ Esau 
imploring a blessing from his aged father,” who is lying on avery respect- 
able XIXth century bed. Nomad patriarchs did not, we feel sure, carry 
four-posters about with them. But here Isaac is very comfortably en- 
sconced between blankets and sheets. Punch makes a very indecent, but 
singularly humorous, suggestion that Esau has entrapped a lively entomo- 
logical specimen, and that his father’s uplifted hand is assisting in the 
capture. Having the fear of Mr. Justice North before our eyes, we demur 
to Punch’s blasphemy. 

117. ‘* Crowns of joy and sorrow,” by Phil R. Morris, R.A. Two girls 
are giggling over a baby which has seemingly just been subjected to the 
mystic rite of baptism, the immediate consequences of which may have 
been a scream, and the ultimate consequences a cold or nothing. By 
their side is a grave with wreaths. A coffin is almost more susceptible of 
artistic treatment than the wooden wreaths concocted by French * artistes.” 
In the background the curate seems to be kissing a young woman as she 
gets over a stile. 

129. ‘* Huperientia docet.’” Three monks at cards. The younger has been 
“had,” and is scratching his head. It is curious to notice how perfectly 
legitimate it is to laugh at foreign ecclesiastics and their congeners, while 
our own clerics are never even to be playfully chaffed. There are at least 
a dozen pictures making merry at the ‘‘ Monk of old.” 

266. ‘‘ Ruth,” by J. R. Herbert, R.A. Nothing can be more pleasing than 
to meet with subjects from the Jewish traditions treated realistically, and 
with an entire absence of mysticism. This picture nearly comes within the 
description. The laborers of Boaz are at their noonday rest under an olive 
tree ; Ruth, triste and maidenly, is advancing in the foreground, while 
her kinsman is giving directions to an energetic foreman. ‘The picture is 
not quite realistic enough, for the worn and the aged, and in particular the 
dirty, are absent. Palestine gleaners in this respect were probably uot very 
different from the pickers of Kent hops and Essex strawberries. 

273. ‘* Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P.,” looking rather religious, and fitting 
in with the innumerable portraits of clerics which are exhibited. This 
feature, and the suppression of all pictures at all ‘‘ French” in subject or 
design, are two ways in which the orthodoxy and Grundyism of the 
Academy come out. The writer ventures to suggest that Northampton 
might well subscribe to have Mr. Bradlaugh’s portrait painted, by some 
well-known and fashionable portrait-painter of the day—Ouliss, or Rich- 
mond—and with it test the powers of the Hanging Committee. 

298. ‘* The Prince of Wales.” The discreet manner in which the inartistic 
swallow-tails are hidden should be noticed. Is he, we wonder, repeating 
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to himself the fifty-third canto of In Memoriam, which contains the familiar 
fiat for wild-oat sowing ? 

339, ‘‘ Herodius and her Daughter,” by J. R. Weguelin. The daughter, 
stripped to the waist, is in a quiet corner, leaning over the charger; the 
mother is leaning over from behind, probably giving instructions, but it is 
impossible to avoid the suggestion that the process is a shampooing one, 
which the dancing would no doubt have made very refreshing. 


359. “* The Vigil,” by John Pettie, R.A. In old days it was no trifling 
matter to be made a knight. Among the Indians it is the custom to put 
the would-be braves through a series of torments, and in these days 
Woolwich and Sandhurst examinations probably fulfil some such function. 
In the fifteenth century and in Normandy, there was first a mysterious 
ordeal of a bath, then a fast of twenty-four hours, and then a long vigil in 
the church. The knight’s vigil is coming to an end ; he kneels before the 
altar, and ecstatically upholds his sword-hilt. When he has quite done, 
he will no doubt assist in that questionable policy of propagating 
Christianity by force which commended itself to our forefathers. ‘‘ Your 
religion or your life!” was the then cry of the sceptred highwayman. 


To those who like to connect Christianity with the solar myth, 410, 
‘“*The Site of an early Christian Altar,” by John Pettie, R.A., should be 
interesting. Our churches are all placed east and west, and it is much 
more likely that this ‘‘ Orientation” was due to the survival of sun 
worship than to anything that happened at Jerusalem. At any rate the 
rising sun was actually used in laying the foundation, and this striking 
picture represents some Druid-like men on the confines of a forest, taking 
note of the direction of the shadow thrown by aslender cross of wood. The 
air is full of morning freshness and light. 


423. *‘ After Church” represents some daughters of Spain giggling 
their way out of church. For those who study humanity, few occupations 
are so entertaining as to stand outside one of our fashionable churches— 
All Saints, Margaret street, for instance—and watch the reaction on the 
faces of the worshippers. 


457. ** St. Peter denying Christ” is a picture which has won a gold 
medal, and has been praised, but we cannot admire it. The picture is 
murky in the extreme, and Irving himself never surpassed Peter’s scowl 
as the cock crows. Surely Peter would have bethought him that he 
** must dissemble ”’ a little longer. 

463. ‘* Faith,” by Edward Armitage, R.A., is a picture of the realistic 
school, and represents the woman kissing the hem of the garment of 
Jesus. As touching for King’s Evil only became extinct in England in 
1714, we won’t be very severe upon the poor creature. The face of the 
Jewish agitator exhibits a good deal of genuine human force. 

484. The ‘‘ Church Afloat,” by J. E. Hodgson, R.A. Sailors on board 
a man-of-war singing a hymn. The parson in his robes standing by a 
desk covered with the Union Jack. A military chaplain once told the 
writer that, being new to his duties, he was proceeding to take up his 
position upon an edifice similarly covered with flags, when he was stopped 
by the colonel. The chaplain’s gratitude tc the commanding officer was 
considerable, when the former found that the apparently substantial edifice 
consisted of a brace of drums! In making every sailor keenly attentive 
to the service, Mr. Hodgson has surely sinned against nature. 

514. ‘* Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S.” This portrait of the illustrious 
writer on Heredity, whose name is so much associated with the teach- 
ing of Mr. Darwin, is of more interest than most of the portraits in the 
Academy. 

526. Mr. Stacey Marks’ “ Friar of orders brown” has this time given up 
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monastic life, and taken to entomology and nineteenth century costume. 
His monkish days do not appear to have soured him. 

592 is a tempting picture of a girl, and as it is called Miss Nettie 
Huxley, may, fer aught we know, have to do with the President of the 
Royal Society. There is a spice of mischief about the face which would 
prevent her companionship becoming monotonous. 


619. ** The Flight into Egypt.” This is a somewhat unreal picture by 
Mr. Goodall. The poor wretched baby is very unnecessarily naked, and the 
mother wears a startlingly blue dress and a white veil, apparently just 
home from the laundry. She suggests a considerable quantity of luggage, 
whereas the party have not even taken provisions with them. Perhaps 
the inevitable aureole is to save the purpose of an Aladdin's lamp, and the 
commissariat department solvetur ambulando. 

661. ‘* The Unconverted Cavalier,” by Charles C. Seton, might attract 
attention from its title, but scarcely from its merits. The cavalier sits in 
front of the fireplace, and looks bored. A pale, melancholy Tartuffe of a 
Puritan talks at aw grand sériewx, but without creating much impression, 
charm he never so wisely. The artist appears to favor the cavaliers on 
the whole. 

738. ** Vaccination,” by Pascal A. J. Dagnan. The subject is rather a 
difficult one to estheticise, and while new varieties of bacteria are being 
discovered every day, we have the unpleasant feeling that to be quite safe 
we ought to be inoculated with each sort. In this case, however, the 
doctor seems to be enjoying the business, and some of the babies are 
crowing over it, so it would be presumption on our part to object. 

798. We cannot believe that anybody will give £210 for an angel in a 
surplice and a Cambridge-blue shawl, pulling her dress out of the mud, 
and not daring to sit down in her very dirty surroundings lest she should 
increase her laundry bill. ‘I'he only fitness of the young woman for the 
business of delivering Daniel consists in the stoutness of her arms. We 
repeat that our‘artists should help us to understand the Jewish traditions, 
and not puzzle us with them. It is quite within the bounds of reason that 
Daniel bribed the keeper to protect him. 

810. Mr. Val Prinsep gives in ‘The Saturday dole in Worcester 
Chapter House,” a distribution of parochial loaves, or the way they made 
beggars in ol len time. 

826. Willem Geets shows us a picture full of interest, both tragical 
and comical, of a sixteenth century martyr being led out of a church to be 
buried alive. The burial nowadays does not extend beyond the year. 
Tempera mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 

847. Is Mr. Poynter’s picture of the recently appointed Bishop of 
Sydney. We are curious to know how he gets on with Mr. Joseph Symes, 
or, to be polite, we should say how Mr. Joseph Symes gets on with the 
Bishop of Sydney, on the ** Ego et episcopus meus”’ principle. 

873. Mr. Ernest Croft’s picture of *‘ Wallenstein,” commander on the 
Catholic side in the thirty years’ war against the Protestants, is well worth 
a study. As he passes through the signs of the late havock the soldiers 
look at him in silent awe. The commander’s horse is a wonderfully vivid 
bit of painting, so too the dead horse in the foreground, and the poor 
villager who has been shot upon his threshold. £1,050, but worth the sum. 

921. ** You? a Christian!” by James Auker, is a picture which de- 
serves attention. The Roman youth, with a clean cut, intelligent hand- 
some face, and his toga thrown back, is handling a gold cross and chain 
which lies in the bosom of a wistful girl, while in the background a statue 
of the great God Pan is seen to be playing his reeds. Perhaps the term 
Christian was not so ambiguous then as now, when it includes every form 
of belief about Jesus, from the mildest hero-worship to the assertion, 
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(lingering in country districts) that he could dispense with paternity and 
defy gravity. 

1542. “* A Goodly Catch,” by W. Denby Sadler, represents some monks 
weighing the fish which have been caught, probably in the monastery fish- 
ponds. The big jack in the scales is a matter for triumph to the brethren. 

1629, ‘* Praying for Father,” by Robert Thorburn, Associate. A small 
boy in a flannel shirt, et preeterea nihil, is kneeling very uncomfortably 
against a bare rock in a heavy storm. We fancy that under the circum- 
stances he would. only be excessively scared. Infantine prayers are 
generally speaking nothing but a feat of memory. Look at children at 
their mother’s knee, and you will see from the screwed up eyes that the 
youngster is anxiously shutting himself off from all external influences 
which may break the thread of association. Now and then he forgets 
himself, and unconsciously, but with equal earnestness, repeats his lesson 
de novo. W. GREATHEED. 
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Ir is now certain that Tory and Liberal Governments are equally in 
fault in Egypt. On the 19th September, 1879, Lord Salisbury agreed with 
Mr. Waddington that the native Egyptian Government should receive 
**the earnest support” of England and France. On February 25, 1881, 
the representatives of both countries were instructed from London and 
Paris to “‘ sustain the authority of the Khedive.” The original pledges to 
help to maintain the incapable Tewfik arose entirely from the way in which 
the Tories had intervened financially in Egypt. 


Sm Micwaet Hicxs-Beracu, with the active help of the Irish Members, 
and the abstaining aid of Messrs. Forster, Goschen, and company, reduced 
the Government majority to 28 on the Vote of Censure. The majority 
rather expresses disinclination to trust the Tories with means of mischief 
than it does satisfaction with the conduct of the Government in Egypt. 


Wuite I write, the proposed“ Financial ’’ Conference to be held in 
London is as yet in doubt; the strong view being that .a Conference of the 
great powers on Egypt must deal with more than the mere question of 
Egypt's financial position. 


Osman Dicna, or Digma—whose prestige was said to have been 
utterly destroyed by, General Graham—seems to be in much the same 
condition as to armed activity as before those useless battles near Suakim. 


Tue squabble between the Marquis of Salisbury and: Lord Randolph 
Churchill has interest only for Radicals in that it shows the sort of leaders 
who now content the “‘ great Conservative party.” 


Tue Treaty of Peace signed between China and France is so far satis- 
factory that it avoids the possibility of a long and uncertain conflict, in 
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which other European Powers might have been entangled. Toa Republi- 
can the Tonquin triumph is saddening, as showing the like lust for terri- 
tory under President Grévy as under the Emperor Napoleon. Prince 
Jerome Napoleon is again active with his pen, but unless the Republicans 
destroy the Republic, surely neither Bonaparte nor Orleans ought to have 
any more the slightest chance of wielding power in France. 


In the Paris Municipal elections—though there is not much change in 
the composition of the whole Council—several good men, as MM. Yves 
Guyot and Hovelacque, have lost their seats. 


In America there is a great financial panic similar to that of 1873, and 
as far as can be ascertained the present crisis is due to sheer gambling. 
Amongst the bankrupt firms is one in which General Grant was a partner. 
During the panic of 1873, President Grant came personally to New York 
at the request of the bankers, in order to take administrative measures to 
sustain public credit. 


Tuk trial of Kraszewski and Hentsch at Berlin for treasonable practices 
in betraying German military secrets to Russia, Austria, and France, 
shows, at any rate, how these great military powers are on the watch 
against each other. Permanent peace can never be considered as assured 
whilst nations are converted into enormous military camps, and spies, even 
in times of peace, form part of the ordinary equipment of each power. 


In Spain the revolutionary movement has been temporarily stifled, but 
we read from day to day of small armed parties near the frontier, and the 
slight fighting in Navarre may at any moment be repeated on a larger 
scale. The King i is too weak for the throne, and Spain is not strong enough 
for a Republic. 


AN armed movement is growing in Eastern Roumelia to secure union 
with Bulgaria, but through neither Austria nor Russia is it easy to get 
accurate details. 


'l'HE evidence already given in dynamite conspiracy trials now pend- 
ing, makes it clear that the Fenian Organisation is still active for the 
establishment of an Irish Republic by arms, and that some of the leading 
members of that body in this country do not hesitate to avail themselves 
of preparations of dynamite for the purpose of creating terror, as well as 
of destroying life and property: In Ireland itself tne surface agitation 
seems more reasonable, but the great difficulty is to know how far beneath 
the surface the truth may be. There is talk, sent by journalists from 
Paris, of the revival of the authority of James Stephens amongst Irish 
Republicans, but this is hardly probable. The breach between Michael 
Davitt and Mr. Parnell seems likely to become more open, but here an 
outsider can scarcely judge with accuracy. It is not a pleasant picture 
just now at Birmingham, a jail garrisoned by military, a prisoner brought 
handeuffed into Court, the cell he sleeps in changed nightly,.and all this 
from fear, and clearly no idle fear, that rescue may be attempted even 
under most desperate conditions. 


THERE has been more fighting in Kaffre-land, but at the time of 


writing it is uncertain whether or not Mr. Osborne, the English resident, 
has been defeated. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Tue following curious story is told in the Globe :—‘* A mysterious theft 
of a cheque at Shenbridge Hal], Cheshire, has been satisfactorily explained 
in a very remarkable manner. It appears that the hall letter-box is placed 
in a gate at the road-side, and Mr. Lockett, who resides at Shenbridge, 
expecting a cheque for £10 from nat pe went to the box. He discovered 


that the envelope had been tampered with and the cheque abstracted. 
Coming to the conclusion that he had been robbed, as the letter itself re- 
mained while the cheque had been taken, Mr. Lockett at once rode to 
Nantwich, and gave information at the post-office and at the police-station. 
On returning later he examined the letter-box more closely, and then 
found several tom-tits in it, and further investigation led to his finding 
the missing cheque lying twenty-six yards away on the turnpike road, 
whither it had evident] , Bn carried by a tom-tit. Marks of the beaks of 
the tom-tits were found on the letter and the cheque, and the latter being 
folded very small made its abstraction and carriage easy.” 





In the obituary of the month comes the name of the great conductor, 
Michael Costa. “' held the position of first without peer, as conductor 
at Her Majesty’s, the Royal Italian Opera, and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. During thirty-four years he was the conductor of the latter, and 
made it the one interpreter of oratorio. Science has to lament the death 
of M. Wurtz, the great chemist, a member of the French Institute, and 
the French Senate. Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., best known, perhaps, by 
his researches into the air and water of great towns, died on the same day, 
During the month news has been received of the death of M. Bruel, 
the French explorer, murdered by pirates in Cochin China; and that of 
Dr. H. J. C. Geerts at Yokohama, after fifteen years of scientific labor in 
Japan. 

Dr. Ernst HakckEL was on May Ist elected as a Foreign Member of the 
Linnwan Society. 





Our scientific students would find much to interest them in the 
Naturalist’s World, advertised this month in our columns. Most of its 
articles are well written, and it is well illustrated, but we trust it will 
clear itself of the sentimental religion found in two or three of its articles. 
** God ” is quite out of place in a scientific paper. 





A Most curious discovery was made last month in South Sydney, 
Australia, during a post-mortem held on the body of a man who died from 
congestion of the lungs. The 7 Evening News says :—‘ On reflect- 


ing the scalp a small depression (like that produced by a bullet) was found 


about 3 inches above the left eye. There was no corresponding mark in 
the skin, and hence the depression must have been of long standing. ©n 
opening the skull, the bone inside corresponding to the depression was 
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pushed in and rough, and had a dark stain (as of lead) at one side. The 
brain at this part was hollowed out into a small depression. The grey 
matter of the brain was smaller in quantity than usual, and the brain was 
soft, but otherwise healthy. On making a section a small pellet of lead 
was found in the centre of the right side of the brain. The piece of skull 
was handed round for inspection, and it appeared as if the hole caused by 
the passage of the bullet had almost closed up by growth. Dr. Renwick 
said he thought the deceased must have been subject to fits, but the 
evidence only disclosed one, which took place some time ago in the Prince 
Alfred Hospital, where he was for several months under treatment for 
sore eyes. The bullet was shapeless, but on one side showed that it had 
originally been spherical, and about } or jth of an inch in diameter. 
How the man could have lived under the circumstances is a marvel.” 





Tue earthquake of April 22nd naturally excited much interest. It is 
not often that mother earth shakes herself in that fashion in England, and 
the excitement has been in proportion to the rarity of the occurrence. 
The range of the earthquake extended from the estuary of the Black- 
water right across England, covering Ipswich, Colchester, London, Lei- 
cester, Cambridge, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Somerset, and Bristol ; 
according to Nature ‘‘it seems likely that the wider and more general 
range of the earthquake is connected with the range of the Paleozoic 
rocks, whereas the local phenomena depend very largely upon the nature 
and thickness of the secondary and tertiary rocks.” 





Oxrorp has at last opened her arms to women, and for the future 
women may compete with men in some of the honor examinations of the 
University. One step more on the road of equality and of progress. 

ANNIE BEsant. 














JUNE. 


Wosx in the vegetable garden should be pushed on, as the season has been 
a late one. The weather in May, especially in the early part of it, was 
cold and ungenial. The absence of frost in the winter and the continuous 
rains battered the soil into a hard compact mass, which made spring work 
in the garden difficult, and a fine surface and well pulverised soil, so 
desirable for small seeds, all but unattainable. Planting out of winter 
— may be proceeded with as opportunity affords. To prevent 
* Clubbing” in Brocoli, to which it is subject in light and rich soils, we 
have found it advisable to make the soil somewhat firm. Besides when 
Brocoli are grown on loose soil, they are liable to become large, soft and 
flabby, and in that state they do not stand the winter. When Leeks are 
ready they should be lifted from the seed bed and planted out on rich 
ground; some prefer planting these in ridges prepared as for Celery, 
using in large quantities manure thoroughly decayed. The plants are 
placed from 8 inches to 1 foot apart, and earthed up as they grow. 
Amateurs wanting Leeks for competition should adopt this method of 
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culture. Those who want merely good specimens for ordinary culinary 
use may grow them in the ordinary way, which is to draw deep, wide 
drills, od dibble the plants in, making good sized holes, allowing the 
plants to be put in as high as their leaves, and afterwards drawing the 
soil to them as they grow. Those who desire early Celery will see to 
getting a planting done this month. It requires abundance of water at 
the root to prevent its running to seed and to make it grow crisp. The 
general way of planting this fine vegetable is to dig out trenches, laying 
the earth on the edge of the trench with the spade to the right and left, 
and digging in a large quantity of rich, well-decayed manure in the 
bottom of each trench; when finished ready for the plants, the trenches 
should be about 1 foot deep, and from 1 foot to 6 feet wide. In the narrow 
trench one row of plants can be placed, in the wider trench six rows of 
Celery can be planted ; in wet localities do not make the trenches so deep 
as above—the shallower the better, if the plants are to stand the winter. 
Now is a good time to secure runners of strawberries as soon as they are 
fit to lay, and where fresh plantings are in contemplation; in doing this 
loosen the earth slightly, and peg down each runner, and allow them to 
remain till wanted, keeping them from being overgrown by other runners. 
To have strawberry plants strong and fit for planting quickly peg each 
runner into a pot filled with soil rather firmly pressed down, in a week or 
two they will be well-rooted; they may then be cut away from the old 
plants, und placed in the sun, giving abundance of water at all times. 
They may be planted out early in August, or kept through the winter and 
planted in spring, where they are to grow and fruit. In situations where 
it was part of our duty to furnish our employers with forced strawberries 
we secured our plants as above, and made new beds with the plants when 
they had fruited. 

Next month, following up these remarks, we may devote our paper to 
the mode of culture in the open ground of this luscious fruit. in the 
flower-garden, even in the latest localities, bedding out shouldbe finished 
if possible by the first week of June. Seedling pinks, polyanthus, wall- 
flowers, etc., prick out till they become strong ; if placed in a cool position 
in a well-prepared bed of sweet, wholesome, turfy loam, with an inch of 
light sandy soil over the surface, and the roots allowed to have their 
freedom when planting, they will soon grow into fine strong healthy plants. 
Auriculas that have flowered in pots may be repotted with fresh loam 
mixed with rotted cow-dung and sand. If the pots in which they have 
been previously grown are as large as desired, the roots (which ought to 
fill the old pot) may be reduced, and fitted nicely into new soil without 
cramping them. The side shoots of rockets and other border plants may 
be placed in sandy soil in a shady position to root. Annuals for late flower- 
ing may be sown. Chrysanthemums, if planted out (with the view of 
lifting them to bloom in pots when they are established) may now have 
their tops pinched out to make the plants bushy. All plants in the green- 
house and window will now require plenty of water. After hot days a 
sprinkling with a rose, or a gentle syringing overhead, will be of great 
service. ‘ To plants in sitting rooms daily moistening of the foliage is 
indispensable, as it is the dry atmosphere that obtains in rooms which is 
so trying to plants introduced to them from the greenhouse, pits or frames. 
To keep them fresh use the syringe or water overhead with the rose, and 
to heather foliaged plants na a wetted sponge to keep them clear of dust, 
avoiding as far as possible wetting the flowers. Allow Balsams and 
Fuchias plenty of air and water, turning them round to equalise their 
growth, and to have well-balanced plants; pick off the flowers till the 
ey attain the size you desire, then allow them to set, and to swell their 

uds, and make them develop into large bright long-lived flowers, nourish 
the roots with manure water at least twice a week. W. ELper. 























The Story of Giordano Bruno. 





IN 1583, Bruno turned his face northwards, and travelled to Eng- 
land, bearing letters from King Henry to Michel de Castelnau, 
French ambassador at the Court of Elizabeth, from whom he 
received friendly greeting and cordial hospitality. In the bril- 
liant Court of Elizabeth, Bruno found congenial spirit in Sir 
Philip Sydney, the chivalrous and generous-hearted, and the 
Italian and the Englishman were soon closely knit in bonds 
of loyal friendship. Ever does Bruno speak tenderly and 
reverently of the rare mind and heart of this beloved friend. 
For Elizabeth herself, he conceived an intense admiration, 
and his praises of this Protestant Queen, worded with all 
the warmth and exaggeration of that time, were used against 
him with terrible effect, when the bloodhounds of the In- 
quisition pulled him down in later years. “No noble of 
her realm equals her in dignity, in heroism ; no lawyer is so 
learned ; no statesman is so wise. . . She rises as a brilliant sun 
to shed light over the globe. By her title and her royal dignity, 
she is inferior to no monarch in the world. In the judgment, 
wisdom, and prudence she displays in governing, it is difficult 
to find a queen who approaches her.” And this Elizabeth, so 
highly praised, was the excommunicated foe of Rome, the 
anathematised heretic who had rent England from the Papal 
obedience. 

At that time England and Italy were as sisters, save in religion. 
Italian learning, Italian art, Italian literature—all found heartiest 
welcome under English skies. Shakspere found in Italy much 
of his inspiration ; later, Milton travelled thitherwards to seek 
poetic culture ; the English court was as Italy to an Italian, and 
Bruno found himself surrounded there by memories of all he 
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held most dear. Here might the knight-errant of liberty have 
found rest, had he been content to veil some of his boldest 
thoughts, and to pass merely as a Protestant, warring against the 
pretensions and the tyranny of Rome. But no such veiling was 
possible to Bruno, for soon came chance of bold speech—chance 
too tempting to be lost by the fiery Italian orator. 

The fair city of the Isis was en féte in June, 1583; as silver 
Thames rolled past her dainty spires and tall battlements, he saw 
Oxford in her most gallant array, and heard the hum of many 
tongues. For the Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s haughty favorite, 
held his court there as Chancellor of the University, and gave 
right royal welcome to the Count Albert de Lasco, having 
gathered there to do him honor England’s most learned sons. 
Purple-robed doctors were there in long procession, splendid 
banquets were spread, and on each day a solemn literary tour- 
nament was held, in which philosophical theses were maintained 
and attacked, in which tongues served as lances, and syllogisms as 
battle-axes. At last, when Oxford challenged all comers to meet 
her sons in wordy warfare, Bruno’s warrior-spirit flashed into 
fire, as when steel strikes flint. See him as he stands in the 
arena—beautiful, eager, eloquent, fighting anew the same old 
battle that he had fought in Italy, in Switzerland, in France. It 
is again the question of questions for the sixteenth century— 
Does the earth move? Are there more worlds than one? “The 
earth is motionless ; the universe is finite and mobile,” said the 
University, with Aristotle and Ptolemy. “ The earth revolves, 
and the universe is infinite,” said Bruno, leaning on Philolaus 
and Copernicus. Bruno has left his own account of the struggle. 
“The dispute grew envenomed; my antagonists took refuge in 
sarcasms and insults. One, seizing pen and paper, cried, ‘ Look, 
be silent, and learn ; I will teach you Ptolemy and Copernicus.’ 
But as soon as he began to sketch the spheres, it was clear that he 
had never opened Copernicus.” 

And he on whose side was the Truth silenced his opponents, 
though he stood alone, and many a brow was bent darkly on the 
gallant Italian as he strove for the honor of his mistress Science, 
and carried her colors victoriously through the fray. 

Then Bruno prayed for and obtained permission to lecture at 
Oxford, and there, as at Paris, his lecture-room was crowded, 
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though as he walked along the streets men turned and muttered 
“ Atheist !” and priests, hearing that he taught that the Bible was 
not of authority in science, scowled bitterly at him as he passed 
and sternly bade the young men leave alone the heretic and 
blasphemer, who would drag their souls to hell. 


At last England became too hot to hold any longer the bold 
philosopher ; his friends Michel de Castelnau and Philip Sidney 
had both been called abroad, and their strong protection was no 
longer around him. Threats grew louder ; the storm-clouds hung 
heavier ; and at last, early in 1586, Bruno fled from England to 
France once more, and held during three days in Paris at Whit- 
suntide a public dispute, still on the physics of Aristotle. This 
dispute put an end to his residence in Paris. Henry no longer 
dared to defend him, the Sorbonne muttered threats of punish- 
ment, and Bruno was once more forced to fly, and turned his steps 
to Marbourg in Hesse, hoping to find work and livelihood at the 
University there. At first, things looked brighter. In the July 
of the same year a doctor’s degree was bestowed upon him, and 
strong, as he fancied, in this recognition he begged permission to 
teach philosophy. 


As he awaited this permission, regarded merely as a matter 
of form, Bruno’s heart grew light. Here at length he might teach 
freely ; here at length he might spread the truth he loved, and 
none would hinder him. As his messenger returned with a silk- 
tied scroll in his hand, Bruno took it gaily and carelessly, and 
cut the silken thread with asmile on his lips. But see how his 
face changes ; see how his eyes darken; the Rector of the Uni- 
versity writes dryly that he is obliged to deny the permission 
asked for ; there are “grave reasons” why Bruno should not be 
allowed to teach, and so forth. The passionate Italian leapt to his 
feet in fiery wrath, and swiftly made his way to the Rector’s 
house. Ushered into his presence, he flung the scroll on the table, 
and demanded to know what reasons were referred to. “ Doctor 
of your University have you made me, and the doctor’s right of 
teaching you deny me. Of what avail the empty title? Why do 


you treat me thus ?” 


The frigid thin-lipped Rector, Pierre Nigidius, drew his 
mouth into an acrid downward curve.; “Your views, Dr. Bruno, 
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are not sound. They are not such as are safe in a teacher of the 
young.” 

“Sound? safe?” cried Bruno impetuously. “But if they 
are true?” 

“Truth must be measured by the Divine standard, my dear 
sir, and your teaching that the earth revolves flies in the face of 
Scripture.” 

“So much the worse for Scripture,” answered the hasty 
ltalian, careless of the Rector’s darkening face. 

“ You blasphemer!” he answered sharply. “ But no blasphemer 
shall teach in this city while I, Pierre Nigidius, have rule within 
its walls.” 

“Take back then your trumpery degree!” cried Bruno in his 
wrath, “for teacher who may not teach I will never be. Erase 
my name from the lists of your University, and do not mock me 
with an honor as senseless as your own creed.” 

“There is no difficulty in erasing your name,” sneered 
Nigidius, “from a list that ought never to have been dishonored 
by it. Erased it shall be ere the sun go down, as it is erased from 
the Lamb’s book of life, and look to yourself, blaspheming infidel, 
lest you learn the Marbourg has prison for the heretic, be he 
foreigner or citzen of the State.” 

So Bruno became once again a wanderer, and took refuge in 


Wiirtembourg, where he found for awhile rest. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 





Real Heroes. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 
Parr I. 


ABOUT eighty years ago anyone looking into a little dingy room 
at the back of a bookseller’s shop in Blandford Street, London, 
might have seen a boy busily occupied in binding books. This 
boy was Michael Faraday. He was a blacksmith’s son, and his 
father and mother lived in a mews near the shop where he 
worked. 

Michael had had a little schooling at a small day-school, so the 
books that he handled were to him not quite sealed treasures. 
Now and then he glanced at their contents. Sometimes his kind 
master lent him books to read, and the boy spent many a happy 
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evening poring over them. He was very fond of tales and stories, 
but the books that gave him most delight were those that told him 
something of the great forces-of Nature. Such were “ Mrs. 
Marcet’s conversations on Chemistry,’ and an article on 
“ Electricity ” that he found in an Encyclopedia. 

In Mrs. Marcet’s little book, Faraday found much that 
excited and interested him, but even as a boy he was not content 
to take knowledge ‘secondhand from others. Having read of 
facts, he was not satisfied until he could find out and know from 
his own experiments that those facts were true. So he saved up 
every week a few pence out of his earnings, and with them 
bought some cheap chemicals. At last, to his exceeding joy, he 
succeeded in making several simple experiments which proved 
the truth of what he had read. For some time he continued to 
save up pence and make experiments, and after a while con 
structed for himself an electrical machine. It was certainly a 
very rough affair, made partly out of a common glass bottle ; but 
it was the beginning of great things, and was the first tiny link 
in the great chain of discoveries that Faraday afterwards made 
with regard to electricity and magnetism. 

One of the customers at the bookshop in Blandford Street was 
a Mr. Dacre, a member of the Royal Institution.) Mr. Dacre was 
so much attracted by the intelligence of the bookseller’s apprentice 
that he offered to take the latter to hear four lectures given at the 
Royal Institution by Sir Humphrey Davy (a great chemist, and 
inventor of the Davy Lamp, that has proved such a blessing to 
miners). 

Faraday’s delight was unbounded, chemistry had long been his 
own favorite study, and Davy was one of the greatest chemists 
of the day. Among the crowds assembled to hear the great 
professor’s lectures on “radiant matter,” “chlorine,” “simple 
inflammables,” and “metals,” none listened more eagerly than 
did a young student who sat in the gallery of the Royal Institution. 
That student was Michael Faraday. 

A few days after Sir Humphrey Davy had finished his course 
of lectures, he was much surprised at receiving a book full of care- 
ful notes of them. In these notes, each experiment made by 
Davy was most intelligently described, and in some cases 
illustrated by careful drawings. 

The notes were accompamied by a letter, modest and yet 
manly in tone. The letter was signed, Michael Faraday, and 
the writer stated that, his apprenticeship having expired, he was 
just engaged as journeyman bookbinder to an unkind master, 
whom he disliked. He added that he had an aversion to trade, 
and loved science. Could Sir Humphrey Davy find him employ- 
ment in his own laboratory, or in that of the Royal Institution ? 

Doubtless both notes and letter interested Davy, who had 
himself worked his way up from an apothecary’s boy to the 





1 The Royal Institution is an association composed of the leading scientific 
mer of Great Britain. 
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high position he then held in the world. He called with the 
letter on a friend, Mr. Pepys. 

“ Pepys,” he said, “whatamI todo? Here is a letter from 
a young man named Faraday ; he has been attending my lectures, 
and wants me to give him employment at the Royal Institution. 
What can I do?” 

“Do?” replied Pepys, “put him to wash bottles. If he is 
good for anything, he will do it directly ; if he refuses, he is good 
for nothing.” 

“No, no,” answered Davy, “ we must try him with something 
better than that.” 

So Davy wrote a kind letter to Faraday. An interview was 
arranged between them, at which Davy told Faraday that the 
latter had much better stick to his business. Science, he said, 
was a harsh mistress, and, in a money point of view brought but 
a poor reward to those who devoted themselves to her service. 

But Faraday was not to be turned from his purpose, and Davy 
at length engaged him as assistant in the laboratory of the Royal 
Institution. He was to have twenty-five shillings a week, and 
a room in the Institution. His duties were to wait upon and 
assist the lecturers and professors at and during lectures, and to 
keep all the instruments and scientific apparatus cleaned and 
dusted. 

Faraday performed these duties well and thoroughly, and soon 
tasks of a higher nature were given him. He had to help the 
great Davy in his numerous experiments. Such work was to 
Faraday so delightful and so full of interest that he heeded little 
the obnoxious smells of some of the gases which his master was 
studying, or the shocks which he himself now and then received 
from explosive materials. 

Once, when Davy was experimenting on chloride of nitrogen, 
Faraday was very nearly killed by a severe shock, which stunned 
him and shattered to pieces the glass mask that he wore for safety. 

But in spite of occasional dangers, he enjoyed his life now as 
he had never done before. He found Davy the kindest of masters, 
and much more friend than master. Faraday felt that every day 
he was gaining fresh knowledge, and learning more of the beauty 
and wonders of Nature’s vast treasure-house. Then camea journey 
with Davy on the Continent. Davy took Faraday with him as 
assistant and secretary, and for a year and a half the two philoso- 
phers wandered together through France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
returned by the Tyrol, Germany, and Holland. 

To Faraday, who had passed all his life in London, such a 
journey was one long delight. 

Mountains and the ocean were then seen by him for the first 
time. In Paris and Rome he gazed upon some of the master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture. Many a beautiful building, 
many a ruin of historic interest, were seen by him during that 
journey, and their images, stored in his memory, added pleasure 
to after days. J. 

, To be continued.' 
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FLOWER ACROSTIC. 
My whole is purple or white, and flowers in May. 
1 


Yellow tresses, flowering at the same time as my whole, and of the 
| Sweet Pea family. 


Evergreen climbing plant, seen on ruins. 
3. 
é Sweet white bells in broad green leaf, related to the Onion. 


White when wild in the woods, colored in gardens, and first cousin to 
the Buttercup. 


r 


v0. 
Yellow nodding bells, sisters of the Primrose. [6 marks. ] 





CHARADES. 
My whole is a city in Kent; my first is hypocritical pretence; my 
second is the mark of the comparative degree; my third is to cover up 


with earth. [4 marks. | 
My whole is a collection of books; my first is a falsehood ; my second 
is an ass’s remark; my third is a grain-bearing grass. [4 marks. ] 





BURIED TOWNS. 
1. O troublereversed. 2. Summonaship. 3. Insane race. 4. Covers 
the seed. 5. Continue feeding. 6. Hepatic pond. 6 marks. | 
[This list counts as two puzzles. | 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

If the price of candles, 8} inches long, be 9d. per half-dozen, and that 
of candles of the same thickness and quality, 10} inches long, be 11d. per 
half-dozen, which kind do you advise a person to buy ? 8 marks. | 

Two ships start from the same port, due east and due north respec- 
tively, at the rates of 12 and 9 miles an hour; how far are they apart at 
the end of six hours ? '8 marks. | 








ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Historical Simpte Acrostic.—Cromwell. 
Canute. 
Robert (son of William the Conqueror). 
Omar. 
Matilda. 
{ William. 
Eleanor. 
Langton. 
Lavoisier. 
Light 7. Laud cannot be accepted ; he was a cruel persecutor, not a 
defender of liberty against anyone. 
CHARADES, 
History. Biography (Buy-Og-Raphe). 


Burrep Brrps. 
1. Swallow. 2. Whip-poor-Will. 3. Mocking-bird. 4. Butcher-bird. 
5. Partridge. 6. Sparrow. 
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No. 5. Loxr writes: ‘*‘ My physical geography (Dr. Findlater’s) says : 
‘A remarkable feature of the Andes is that the parallel ranges frequently 


come together, forming lofty table-lands called knots.’ There is a bird 
called the ‘ knot.’”’ As this answer shews reading, ‘“‘ knot” is accepted 
though not the word intended. 


Crackep Nots. 
8 
1. 12 ozs. sugar are worth _ oz, tea. 


1 oz. - 8 


84 
1216 (12Ibs.) ,,  2XA#Xx16 _ 128 


a7 > 7 0z. tea. 
112 : 
= Ibs sugar are worth — pints of brandy. 
10 
3 * Tie 


” 


Ib 


2 ; 
12 lbs, TF x 9X 10 = 20 pints of brandy. 
BX AZ 7 

a7 
“ pena oz tea = - pints brandy. 
7 
‘ 2 

= oz. tea are worth 7? pints brandy. 


Sy UF BL 
‘= ~~pints brandy. 
;*_ a : 
32 
+x 16 
. #2 2 
pints. brandy are worth 16 ozs. tea. 


5 
2 


16 __ 32 


- Oz. tea. 
vo o 
2 
'"  32x$_ 32 

11 ” $x 11 ce 11 ” 
- oz. tea cost price of 16 oz. — 1/ 3d 
y« Ld aoe 29) 
634. " 176 32 
4 ll 
Now if— 

144 7. tea cost 65 

11 
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1 oz. tea cost 


4x144xJ ~— 4x9 
pee 12 lbs. sugar cost 22d. 9 
‘the above sum is rather tiresome, but wise young folk will struggle 
through each separate sum, and work it carefully throughout. Notice 
especially the cancelling, and remark that it often saves trouble not to 
work out — too soon. Reduce a fraction, but keep it as a fraction to 
the very eud, as often much cancels out, and so work is saved.) 


Tt 12 lbs. sugar) cost Bix AI Ixy 22 


2. Jack’s head and neck = 6 inches. Let x = length of his tail, 
and 7 = length of his back. It is now best to find x in terms of y 


4) 
2y 


10% = 5y- 
_ 38y 
10 

By statement, 2x + 6 = y 


? +6= 
3y +30 = 5y 
30 = 2y 
15 = y 
Head and neck 6 inches. 
Back « «.% 15 
Tail (75 — 3) = 
Length of Jack= 254 inches, or 2 ft. 14 i» 


” 


‘ora Marks Posstnte, 32.—Olivia, Cetewayo, 31 marks; Ha vkeye, 
29; Unsigned, Beelzebub, 26; Quicksilver, Ajax, 25; Scheherezaie. 24; 
Aladdin, 21; Loki. 20; Rosebud, 18; Ottilie, Wanda, 17; Hypatia, Crom- 
well. Mignonette, Unsigned, 15; Jumbo, Valiant, 12; Eureka, 10: 

‘lo CORRESPONDENTS.—There are two papers this month sent in un- 
signed. This givés needless trouble, and for the future unsigned papers 
will not be counted. For this last time the solvers may claim them.— 
Tasso and ALBIGEOIsE. Your letters were not posted until the 12th. and 
were too late for the competition. 

Youné Forks’ Puzzie-Corner Rutes. 

AyxY girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 
five (not more) of the puzzles given on page 381. Hach must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name. but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle E lito: 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three yor ng 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
hems, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, but 
quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who have gained most marks during the year. 


‘ 
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